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SPECIAL SENATE INVESTIGATION ON CHARGES AND 
COUNTERCHARGES INVOLVING: SECRETARY OF THE 
ARMY ROBERT T. STEVENS, JOHN G. ADAMS, H. STRUVE 
HENSEL AND SENATOR JOE MeCARTHY, ROY M. COHN, 
AND FRANCIS P. CARR 


FRIDAY, MAY 28, 1954 


Unirep Srates SENATE, 
SrECIAL SUBCOMMITTEE ON INVESTIGATIONS OF THE 
CoMMITTEE ON GOVERNMENT OPERATIONS, 
Washington, Dp. ¢. 


The subcommittee met at 10:15 a. m., pursuant to recess, in the 
caucus room of the Senate Office Building, Senator Karl E. Mundt, 
chairman, presiding. 

Present: Senator Karl E. Mundt, Republican, South Dakota: Sen- 
ator Everett McKinley Dirksen, Republican, Illinois; Senator Charles 
EK. Potter, Republican, Michigan; Senator Henry C. Dworshak, Re- 
publican, Idaho; Senator Henry M. Jackson, Democrat, Washing- 
ton; and Senator Stuart Symington, Democrat, Missouri. 

Also present: Ray H. Jenkins, chief counsel to the subcommittee ; 
Thomas R. Prewitt, assistant counsel; Charles Maner, assistant coun- 
sel; and Ruth Y. Watt, chief clerk. 

Principal participants present: Senator Joseph R. McCarthy, a 
United States Senator from the State of Wisconsin; Roy M. Cohn, 
chief counsel to the subcommittee; Joseph N. Welch, special counsel 
for the Army; and James D. St. Clair, special counsel for the Army. 

Senator Munpt. The committee will come to order. 

For the information of the newspapermen, we will close at 12:15 
this noon instead of 12:30, which will give us time to get over to the 
joint session of Congress to hear Emperor Haile Selassie and we will 
resume at 2 o’clock promptly, as usual. So the recess will be from 
12:15 to 2 instead of 12:30 until 2. 

To our guests in the committee room, the Chair would like to ex- 
tend the customary morning greeting and a word of welcome and to 
point out to you, if you are here for the first time, that we have a 
standing committee rule against any audible manifestations of ap- 
proval or disapproval at any time in any manner. 

The officers in the room and the plainclothes men have instrue- 
tions from the committee to escort immediately from the room, politely 
but forthwith, anyone who violates the terms by which he enters the 
committee room, which is to refrain entirely from manifestations of 
approval or disapproval. 

I must say from the standpoint of audience nonparticipation, these 
have been the most orderly hearings the Chair has ever noticed on 
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Capitol Li Hy and I want to salute once again the Capitol Police 


and their a cintes, and our friends in the audience for conforming 
completely Vv th the committee rule. 

lo the contrary notwithstanding, we want the guards to remove 
from the room immed itely any! dy if in a brief holiday spirit this 


mor! g you should violate tl hat standing admonition ot the Chair. 

We left off as of yesterday with Counsel Jenkins engaging in direct 
examination of Mr. Cohn, a witness on the so-called Me ‘arthy ( _ 
side of the controversy. He will continue at this time with his direc 
examination which he tells me he will conclude in a very short time or 
interval, at which time he will wipe off his smile and put on his frown 
and pro eed with the cross-examination. 

Counsel Jenkins. 


FURTHER TESTIMONY OF ROY M. COHN 


Mr. Jenkins. Mr. Cohn, I think I have only two questions to ask 
you. One is with respect to the repayment to you of certain money 
by Mr. Adams for the theater and prizefight tickets. As I understand 
it. you have another statement you desire to make with reference to 
that subject of Inquiry. 

Mr. Conn. Sir, I don’t believe we brought out the fact that re- 
payment actually was made on February 18 and what the circum- 
stances of it were. 

Mr. Jenkins. Is that all you care to say about that, Mr. Cohn? 

Mr. Conn. Sir, if you think it is relevant I would relate the pay- 
ment of that money and what Mr. Adams said in connection with pay- 
ment to me at that time. 

Mr. Jenxins. The committee may consider it relevant, and I ask 
you to do sO, 

' Mr. Conn. Yes, sir. I told you yesterday Pray the February 12 
telephone call when Mr, Adams called me to find out why I was 
ducking him and why he didn’t see me. I aid see him at a subcom- 
mittee hearing, which I of necessity attended, and which he attended 
on February 18. He took a roll of bills and stuck them in my pocket. 
As I recall it, he was sitting in the jury box in the courtroom where 
the hearing was being held and I was walking by in the morning and 
he said hello and I said hello, and he reached over and just stuck this 
roll of bills in my pocket. I don’t remember which pocket it was, 

Senator Munpr. If you will pardon me, the Chair has just been 
handed a letter which he thinks he should read at this time, because 
it contains some good news for Mr. Welch, and I would like to have 
the attention of Mr. Welch so that he can carry this good news with 
him over the weekend. 

This is addressed to me by Senator McCarthy; addressed to Hon. 
Karl E. Mundt, United States Senate Office Building, Washington 25, 
D. C. I have read only the first two paragraphs, but I can tell it is 
good news for Mr. Welch and I want to send him to Boston happy. 

May 28, 1954. 

My Dear Senator Munpr: As you know, I have felt very strongly about the 
vicious and completely unfounded attack by Mr. Stevens and Mr. Adams upon 
Mr. Frank Carr, the chief of the Investigations Subcommittee staff. 

Asa number of Senators so ably pointed out on Wednesday, May 26, Adams and 
Stevens presented absolutely no evidence of any wrong doing on the part of 
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Mr. Carr. When the Senators very properly dismissed the charges against Frank 
Carr, on the ground that they had been proven false, they coupled that move with 
what at that time appeared to be the logical course of also releasing him as a 
witness so he could get back to the job of directing the important pending investi- 
gations of the subcommittee. 

Mr. Carr feels that while he has been. cleared by the subcommittee of all the 
Adams-Stevens charges, nevertheless, he should be called as a witness if, after all 
the evidence on both sides is in, any member of the subcommittee, or any principal, 
wishes to question him. He feels as I do that while this investigation was delib- 
erately and cleverly planned by those who had a personal interest in sidetracking 
our exposure of Communists, every member of the staff of this subcommittee 
should be available to testify. 

While I strongly argued that the phony, trumped-up, false charges against 
Mr. Carr should be dismissed, I have made it very clear that I would advise all 
members of the staff to appear before this committee if called. As you know, 
Mr. Carr took no part in the discussions concerning his dismissal as a principal, 
and as a witness. His position always has been that as an employee of the 
subcommittee, he would follow the instructions of this committee, and would not 
volunteer advice unless asked for it. However, he was deeply disturbed to learn 
that this committee’s action was interpreted by some to mean that he would not be 
available to testify. 

As the Chairman knows, while I felt that technically it was impreper to dismiss 
the Hensel] matter before I had an opportunity to give testimony thereon, I made 
no objection because I felt that the President’s secrecy order, which precluded 
Mr. Hensel’s testifying to any conversations, planning, ete., between other mem- 
bers of the executive branch and himself, made it impossible ever to get the whole 
truth and that, therefore, these hearings should be ended as soon as possible so 
that we could get back to our work I want to make it clear at this time, however, 
that if any Senator or any interested party desires to question me with regard to 
the Hensel matter, I shall be ready and willing to answer such questions, 

Yours very truly, 
Joe McCartruy, 
United States Senate. 


The letter will be made a part of the record. 

(The letter above was marked as “exhibit No. 30.”) 

Senator Munpr. I think that should clarify the atmosphere, Mr. 
Welch, and everybody should be happy, and confirms a statement that 
I made the other day when I said senatorial bodies are reversible bodies 
and they do have the facility to meet problems as they arise. 

I think in fairness to Mr. Carr, I should say one personal word. 
I met him in the hall last night afterward, and said something in a 
jocular manner about how it felt to be an ex-witness, or something 
of that kind, or an ex-principal, and he told me at that time that 
he had never quite understood his position at the committee table, 
because he was here allegedly as a principal but had never been called 
upon in the round robin of 10-minute questioning. He had no counsel. 
He did want me to know, however, that he felt he should have an 
opportunity to testify if anybody felt that he should. 

So I think that should be said in fairness to Frank Carr; so that 
the strong, silent man, Mr. Welch, is available to you at any time 
that you want to have him testify. 

Mr. Jenkins, you may proceed. 

Mr. Jenkins. Mr. Cohn, you may proceed with your answer to the 
question. 

Mr. Conn. Yes, sir. Mr. Adams stuck the money in my pocket. 
Afterward I saw Mr. Adams out in the corridor, and I asked him 
what it was all about. He told me that he wanted me to take the 
money. It was for the theater tickets and for the prizefight tickets. 
I told him that as far as the theater tickets were concerned, I would 
send the bill on to him or let him know how much it was and he didn’t 
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have to be concerned about that. As far as the prizefight ticket was 
concerned, he was my guest and there was a number of months before 
and it was certainly no need for him to, at this date, give me any money 
for the ticket. 

He told me that on the prizefight ticket he knew that Dave Schine 
had paid for the ticket. I told him he was quite wrong, that Mr. 
Schine had not paid for the ticket; that I had paid for the ticket. 
Mr. Adams, I might say, had jocularly suggested that Mr. Schine 
s' ould pay for the tickets. I told him I had paid for the tickets, Mr. 
Schine had not. Anyway, he said, “I want to have all accounts be- 
tween us closed; it is very important to you and very important to 
me, 

[ asked him what he meant by that, I didn’t quite understand it. 
He said w i to the effect, “I hope you will never know what I do 
mean by that. but some people are trying to get me to do something 
ne | ane you don't — what it is; I hope you never find out, but 

» have to get the record straight now or it will be embarrassing to us 
b ith later 

Under fais circumstances, I did not give him back the money. 
I kept it. That was that. 

Mr. Jenkins. What was the date of that conversation, Mr. Cohn? 

Mr. Conn. The date of that conversation, sir, was February 18, 
abe It was the hearing at which Maj. Irving Peress appeared in 

ublie session before the subcommittee, I believe. It was the date 
of the Peress hearing. I believe that to be Febr uary 18. 

Mr. Jenkins. Did vou question him about who was trying to get 
him to do certain things that he said he hoped he would never have 

» cle 

Mr. Coun. No, sir; he was very mysterious about the whole thing. 
T did not sdecnetania any detail about what it was about, and he 
pressed this money on me on that a and made it very clear 
that he was determined I should take it and that there were very 
important reasons why I should, and I hl it and that was that. 

Mr. Jenkins. Mr. Cohn, did you ever have a conversation with Mr. 
Adams with respect tothe M: ajor Peress case ? 

Mr. Conn. I did, sir. 

Mr. Jenkins. When was that ? 

Mr. Conn. The first time I told Mr. Adams about Major Peress 
was in December of 1953. I believe some time in the early part of 
December 1953. 

Mr. Jenkins. Will you relate what was said on that occasion ? 

Mr. Coun. Yes,sir. I was in discussion with Mr. Adams about this, 
as I recall it, about this order permitting the commissioning of Com- 
munists, and I suggested to Mr. Adams that there were a number of 
Communists who currently held commissions in the Army. 

Mr. Adams said that that was completely untrue; that there was 
not a single Communist who held a commission in the Army. I told 
him he was quite wrong. He asked me if I would give him the name 
of one. I gave him the name of one. I gave him “the name of Maj. 
Irving Peress. He said he knew nothing about the situation, but he 
was positive that I was wrong. He said—he checked on it and I 
talked to him about it a few days later, I don’t remember exactly when, 
sir, and he said that he was taking action on the Peress case. 
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I said, “Well, that means I am right, doesn’t it ; he is a Communist ?” 

Mr. Adams said, “Well, we are taking action on the case and the 
thing will be taken care of.” 

I told the chairman about that. I told him—he knew about the 
Peress case—I told him about this, and I told him what I told Mr. 
Adams. The chairman told me that we should give Mr. Adams a 
certain period of time to take care of the case himself, within the 
Army and get rid of Peress. 

I think the chairman mentioned a month or 6 weeks; something 
along those lines. I mentioned the case to Mr. Adams on a number 
of subsequent occasions, ee some early in January. ‘There 
finally came a time in mid-January and after that, when Senator 
McCarthy kept questioning me as to whether the y had gotten rid of 
Peress. I told him that as far as I knew they had not. 

The Senator said he had waited long enough and that he wanted 
a subpena served on Peress, and he wanted him prosecuted before the 
subcommittee. Peress was produced before the subcommittee on Sat- 
urday morning, January 30—I believe we checked the date on that, 
sir—in New York, at executive session. 

Mr. Carr or the Senator, I don’t know whom, invited Mr. Adams 
or some representative of the Army to be present to see whether or 
not this major was a Communist and just what his testimony should 
be. No representative of the Army came. Major Peress came and 
invoked the fifth amendment, as to just about everything—Communist 
Party membership, organizational activities, whether he was using 
his post in the Army to recruit soldiers into the Communist Party, 
whether he was holding Communist Party meeting at his home while 
he was stationed down at Camp Kilmer, whether he had been a Com- 
munist when he was promoted from captain to major, and things 
along those lines. 

The testimony elicited the fact that in August of—that Major 
Peress, when he was commissioned, sir, as a captain, had an open 
record as a Communist. He was not a secret Communist, he had an 
open record. The files of the New York City Police Department, 
which were available to the Army and to G-2, contained statements 
by informants showing that Peress had attended Communist leader- 
ship school. Peress had been referred to in the Daily Worker a ¢ a 
of years or a year or so before, as a contributor to Communist defense 
funds. In spite of that, he was commissioned a captain. 

In August it developed, when the Army questioned him about his 
Communist activities. Peress claimed the fifth amendment, to the 
Army, and in spite of the fact that he claimed the fifth amendment, to 
the Army, they promoted him to the rank of major a couple of months 
thereafter. 

Senator McCarthy, to put it mildly, was deeply distressed about 
the situation. This was a Saturday. 

I believe on Monday, Monday morning, Senator McCarthy sent 
an open letter to Mr. Stevens, who was then in the Far East and was 
expected back in a day or so, addressed it to Mr. Stevens’ office, and 
stated all the facts in Peress case and demanded that there be a court- 
martial of Major Peress, and that action be taken against all of those 
responsible for commissioning and promoting this fifth-amendment 
Communist. 

46620°—54—pt. 44-2 
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Mr. Jenkins. What was the date of that letter, Mr. Cohn? 

Mr. Conn. I believe it was February 1, 1954. 

Mr. Jenkins. Did the Senator ever receive a reply to that letter? 

Mr. Conn. He did, sir 

Mr. Jenkins. Do you know the tenor of the reply ? 

Mr. Conn. The tenor of the reply, sir, was that it was a very long 
letter, and if I might say, it said nothing. The Senator had requested 
the names of those who were respons ble for the promotion of Peress, 
who were responsible for the cancellation of his orders, who were 
responsible for commissioning him. Mr. Stevens’ letter was a long 
ietter, but it did not give any of the names and, of course, to this day 
we dont have any of those names. 

Mr. Jenkins. Peress had then been honorably discharged ? 

Mr. Conn. That is the important point, sir. Senator McCarthy 
wrote this letter on February 1 demanding that Peress not be hon- 
orably dis¢ harg@ed, but Say ing that he should be court-ms¢ artialed for his 
conduct as an officer in the Army, and for defying the Army by claim- 
ing the fifth amendment to the Army, and then claiming the fifth 
amendment before this committee for other Communist activities. 

Mr. Stevens was out of the country, and the letter was handled by 
Mr. Adams in Mr. Stevens’ behalf. I know that in talking with 
Senator McCarthy, Mr. Carr was in touch with Mr. Adams about this 
matter, and Mr. Carr earnestly asked Mr. Adams not to allow an 
honorable discharge to be issued to this fifth-amendment Communist 
major. He called him on numerous occasions, on February 1 and 
February 2. There were a few phone calls, a number of phone calls. 

Finally we heard from other sources, Mr. Jenkins, that in spite 
of all this and in spite of the Senator’s letter and before Mr. Stevens 
had a chance to return, that Major Peress was to be given an honorable 
discharge on the afternoon of February 2. 

I understand that Mr. Carr telephoned Mr. Adams and begged him 
for the last time to hold up the honorable discharge until Mr. Stevens 
got back, saying it would be a very had mistake to give an honorable 
discharge to this fifth amendment Communist. 

Mr. Adams declined to do this, and I believe that on February 2, 
an honorable discharge was given to Major Peress. 

I then know from Senator McCarthy, sir, that I believe on the 
night of February 2 or February 38, I think probably the 2d, Senator 
McCarthy telephoned Mr. Adams at Mr. Adams’ home and told Mr. 
Adams in no uncertain terms what he thought of the manner in 
which Mr. Adams had handled the Peress case. Mr. Adams was di- 
rectly responsible for failure to delay the honorable discharge despite 
open and publie warnings by Senator McCarthy that this honorable 
discharge would be a very serious mistake and that any action on it 
should be held up until Mr. Stevens returned. 

I know that that conversation took place. 

On the 18th, Mr. Adams was in New York when Major Peress 
appe ee in public session. 

Jenkins. The 18th of what month? 

Mr Coun. February. That is the date Mr. Adams gave me back 
that money, paid me that money. 

Then General Zwicker appeared that afternoon, and I won’t go into 
that, other than to say that General Zwicker had been cooper ative with 
a representative of the staff of the subcommittee who had privately 
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interviewed General Zwicker on, I believe, the Saturday before Gen- 
eral Zwicker testified. General Zwicker had told this investigator 
a lot of facts and a lot of important facts about how this fifth amend- 
ment Communist had been promoted, and other things concerning this 
fifth amendment Communist’s treatment in the Army. 

When General Zwicker appeared before the committee he was 
asked the very same questions, and he just didn’t give any answers. 
He was just quiet about the whole thing. 

Mr. Adams was next to him advising him, and it became very ap- 
parent from the questioning of the witnesses that Mr. Adams had 
been working on them the previous afternoon. 1 believe it was the 
previous afternoon. The day before, Mr. Adams had gone up to see 
them. 

Senator McCarthy concluded that Mr. Adams had told them to 
keep quiet and not to give the committee the information. That did 
not help relations bet ween Senator McCarthy and Mr. Adams at that 
point. The Senator was quite annoyed about it. 

This hassle on General Zwicker developed, and on the next night, 
sir, February 19, Mr. Carr from New York spoke to Mr. Adams, and 
then called me and asked me if 1 would call Mr. Adams and talk to 
him to see if we could not avoid the further questioning of people 

like General Zwicker and get in instead the person who had given 
General Zwicker and others the orders to kee »p quiet. 

I called Mr. Adams and I told Mr. Adams that I thought in justice 
to General Zwicker and the officers involved, the proper person to 
produce was the man who had given the orders silencing General 
Zwicker and these other officers and let that man tell why he had 
ordered them to defy the subcommittee. 

Mr. Adams did not agree and I remember we got into—it was sup- 
posed to be a short conversation, but we got into an extended discus- 
sion of the Peress case, in the course of which I told Mr. Adams that 
T had warned him about that case for a period of months and that 
he had done nothing about it. He admitted that. He said, 1 think, he 
had written 1 letter or made 1 phone call and had forgotten to follow 
it up or had not followed it up. 

Then I took up the question of the honorable discharge and Mr. 
Adams said, well, he just wasn’t going to delay it and he didn’t delay 
it, and that was that. He said, “ Any way, you seem to think the proof 
on Peress was awfully strong. I don't.” “I told him that I couldn't 
think of much stronger proof on anyone, on a major or captain in 
the Army than the fact that he claimed the fifth amendment before 
the Army itself on a typical Army loyalty-to-the-United States form. 
The fact that the police files contained the statement by New York 
City policemen who had been undercover agents in ee cells 
with Peress, that the Daily Worker mentioned him by name as a 
contributor to Communist defense funds, and that he invoked the fifth 
amendment before the committee. 

I added the statement that I was sure that the FBI had full infor- 
mation on Peress which had been available to Mr. Adams and to the 
people in the Army. 

At that point Mr. Adams made some derogatory comments con- 
cerning the FBI and said: 


Well, who pays attention to their reports anyway? They are just a lot of 
hearsay and I am not going to listen to an FBI renort about something like this. 
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That expression does not happen to be along my way of thinking, 
and there was not much more to the conversation. 

While I was talking with Mr. Adams, it was from a hotel room in 
Albany where we were conducting hearings. We had Felix Insler- 
man, Who had been the photographer in the Alger Hiss case. Senator 
McCarthy was present and two or three other men were in the room 
while I had this conversation with Mr. Adams. 

With the exception, Mr. Jenkins, of a casual meeting with Mr. 
(dams at the beginning of March at a hearing in the hearing room 
of the committee at which he again invited me out to lunch, which [ 
declined, I have had I believe no further contacts with Mr. Adams. 
I have not seen Mr. Stevens since the 17th of November, and I believe, 
sir, this is about the substance of whet you want me to tell you on this 
part of the examination. 

Mr. Jenkins. Mr. Cohn, approximately how many times did you 
alk to Mr. Adams with respect to Major Peress and with respect to 
the doc ‘ume nts to which you have jus st refe Aw, which were in existence 


and which, as you claim or say, shed light upon his communistic 


eal vin 


Mr. Cony. Sir, I don’t recall having discussed the police depart- 
ment documents with Mr. Adams until this February 18-February 19 
incident. I did very definitely discuss with Mr. Adams the fact that 
I had information that Peress as an Army officer had defied the Army 
back in August, had refused to answer questions when the Army 
asked him questions and that there was written documentation as 
to that. 

Mr. Jenkins. Was that documentation in the possession of the 
Army ? 

Mr. Coun. Of course it was. They have never given it to us but 
I am sure it is there, sir. I am sure it is there and I am sure it is 
available to Mr. Adams. 

Mr. Jenkins. Did you advise Mr. Adams that Peress had taken 
the fifth amendment before your committee ? 

Mr. Coun. I did not. But after Major Peress did take the fifth 
amendment before the committee, there were newspaper stories about 
it, and I believe Mr. Adams was directly and personally advised by 
Mr. Carr as to exactly what had transpired, ex: . tly what had tran- 
spired, and Mr. Adams had been invited by Mr. Carr, I believe, to be 
present at the session when Major Peress testified, In fact, I think 
Mr. ( ‘arr urged him to be there. 

Mr. Jenxins. And, of course, he testified prior to his discharge? 

Mr. Coun. He did. He testified and invoked the fifth amendment 
before our committee prior to the time the Army gave him an honor- 
able discharge. 

Mr. Jenkins. Do you know whether or not Senator McCarthy ever 
talked to Mr. Adams about the Peress case and about the evidence 
you had given him? 

Mr. Coun. I know he talked to him on a number of occasions, sir, 
and I know specifically that Senator McCarthy telephoned Mr, 
Adams, I believe at Mr. Adams’ home, on the night of February 2, 
and told Mr. Adams just what he thought of the way in which Mr. 
Adams had handled the Peress case, 

Mr. Jenkins. And you say that you know Mr, Frank Carr likewise 
talked to Mr. Adams about it? 


] 
| 
i 
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Mr. Conn. Yes, sir, and I know Mr. Adams told Mr. Carr about 
some of the things Senator McCarthy had told Mr. Adams about the 
way Mr. Adams had handled the Peress case, 

Mr. Jenkins. Have you ever ascertained who was responsible for 
the promotion of Peress, Mr. Cohn? 

Mr. Conn. Sir, it has been a long number of months now, and we 
have never, despite frequent, repeated, oral, written, tele peng per- 
sonal and every other kind of request, plea and demand, been given 
that information, and I doubt that we ever will be, the way things 
look now. 

Mr. Jenkins. Have you ever been given information as to who was 
responsible for his honorable discharge ? 

Mr. Conn. The only one that we know of who dealt with his hon- 
orable discharge during that February 22 period, other than the 
Zwicker testimony, is Mr. Adams, and we don’t know what major 
roie Mr. Adams played in that, whether he was acting under orders 
from someone else or not. We have not been told. I am sure no 
one can say we haven’t asked. 

Mr. Jenkins. Now, Mr. Cohn, as a final question on direct examina- 
tion—— 

Mr, Conn. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Jenkins. And with respect to yours and Senator MeCarthy’s 
charges against Mr. Stevens and Mr. Adams, is there any other fact 
now or are there any other facts which, in your opinion, shed light 
upon the truth or falsity of those charges that you now care to state 
to this committee? 

Mr. Cony. As far as our answers and our account of what happens, 
sir, I believe I have given you the substance. I am sure that there are 
other incidents and other events which might shed light on this 
which I have overlooked or omitted because I knew they would be 
covered by others or on cross-examination. But I am sure that under 
your cross-examination and that of Mr. Welch and the Senators, all 
of the facts will come out. 

Mr. Jenxtns. Now let me make this statement, and I don’t make it 
for your benefit, because you are perfectly aware of the role, the dual 
role, in which I serve. But for the benefit of those who tuned in late, 
shall we say, Mr. Cohn, it is not a pleasant thing to cross-examine a 
witness, especially after one has conducted the direct examination. 
It has, I think I should say in all truth, been a painful thing to cross- 
examine the Secretary of the Army and Mr. Adams and others, and 
it is not a personal thing. It is purely official and in conformity with 
what I deem to be my duty. I do hope that you and those who are 
interested and those who are hearing and seeing these proceedings will 
understand that. 

Mr. Coun. It is your duty, sir, and I will do my best to answer your 
questions. 

Mr. Wetcu. Mr. Chairman? 

Before you begin, Mr. Jenkins, one single word. It seems to me 
that in fairness to those in the room and those who listen, that the 
counsel for the committee should state a second time—it has been said 
before—that the names of those who were connected with the Peress 
discharge have been handed to the counsel for the committee days 
ago. 
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Mr. Conn. Handed to the counsel, sir, and handed right back to 
the Army and we have never seen them. 

Mr. Wetcu. You are quite wrong in that, Mr. Cohn. It was shuf- 
fled back and forth but it ended up in the possession of my good and 
trusted friend Mr. Jenkins. 

Mr. Coun. If Mr. Jenkins will show it to us, we will be very happy. 

Mr. Jenxins. I believe it is still in my possession despite the fact 
that I tried to escape the responsibility. It is marked “Confidential.” 
It has not been opened by me. I see no purpose whatsoever in it 
remaining in my possession and I have no intention of opening that 
envelope. I now tender it back, Mr. Welch, and I do hope you will 
take it. 

Mr. Wetcu. It was the Senator who wished it to remain in your 
possession. 

Senator Munpr. I think the Chair settled that previous altercation 
by saying it should remain in your hands until we have a chance to 
have an executive meeting to see what can be done, if anything, to get 
rid of its confidential status, so that the country and the people may 
know who is responsible for Major Peress. We do not expect you to 
violate the confidential order. 

Mr. Jenkins. Now, Mr. Cohn, in order to channel the area of our 
inquiry, let us again re-state the issue about which I desire to cross- 
examine you. That is that you and Senator McCarthy, and Mr. Carr, 
are charged by Mr. Stevens and by Mr. Adams with using improper 
means with them for the purpose of securing preferential treatment 
for G. David Schine. You understand that, do you not? 

Mr. Coun. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Jenkins. Mr. Cohn, how long have you known Mr. Schine? 

Mr. Coun. I have known him well, sir, I would say for about 2 
years. 

Mr. Jenkins. Well, how long have you known him? 

Mr. Conn. I might have met him prior to that 2-year period casu- 
ally or around town. I have no definite recollection of it, but it might 
have happened. 

Mr. Jenxins. I believe you are a native of New York City? 

Mr. Conn. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Jenkins. And so is Mr. Schine? 

Mr. Conn. Well, he is a native of up-State New York but he does 
spend a good deal of time in and around New York City. 

Mr. Jenkins. What was the occasion of your meeting him and 
coming in contact with him, Mr. Cohn? Was it official or was it 
social or otherwise ? 

Mr. Conn. It was a luncheon arranged by a mutual friend. 

Mr. Jenxins. Approximately 2 years ago? 

Mr. Conn. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Jenkins. Now, Mr. Cohn, since that time you and David Schine 
have been what we might call warm personal friends, have you not? 

Mr. (COHN. He is one of my many eood friends, sir. yes. 

Mr. Jenkins. One of your many good friends. And in all fairness, 
Mr. Cohn, isn’t it a fact that he is one of your best friends? We all 
have our best friends. There is no criticism of you on that account. 

Mr. Coun. No, of course not, sir. 
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Mr. Jenxrns. We have friends whom we love, I do. And the rela- 
tionship between you and Dave Schine has been very close for the 
past 2 years, hasn’t it ? 

Mr. Conn. Yes, sir. He is one of a number of good friends I am 
proud to have. 

Mr. Jenkins. You have known him socially? 

Mr. Conn. I have. 

Mr. JENKINS. Visited in his hon e? 

Mr. Conn. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Jenkins. He has visited in your home? 

Mr. Conn. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Jenkins. And you have perhaps double dated together? There 
is no reflection on anything about that. You are both single young 
men as we understand it. 

Mr. Coun. We have been on double dates, sir. 

Mr. Jenkins. And that was in New York City? 

Mr. Coun. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Jenxins. And when you came to the McCarthy committee, I 
elieve you say in January 1953—— 

Mr. Coun. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Jenkins. Mr. Cohn came when? 

Mr. Conn. Mr. Schine? 

Mr. Jenxins. Mr. Schine. 

Mr. Coun. He came 2 or 3 weeks thereafter, I believe. 

Mr. Jenkins: 2 or 3 weeks thereafter. 

Now, Mr. Cohn, Mr. Schine resigned his position in New York City 
in order to come with the McCarthy committee, did he not ? 

Mr. Conn. No, sir. 

Mr. Jenkins. What was his position in New York City? 

Mr. Coun. His main business position, I believe, was president and 
general manager of the Schine Hotel Corp. 

Mr. Jenkins. President and general manager? 

Mr. Conn. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Jenkins. Does he still hold those positions? 

Mr. Coun. As far as I know, he does, sir. I am sure he is not 
spending too much time in it. 

Mr. Jenkins. But he came here, as we understand it, as an unpaid 
consultant ? 

Mr. Conn. He worked for us as an unpaid consultant; yes, sir. 

Mr. Jenxins. And has worked ever since until his induction into 
the Army as an unpaid consultant ? 

Mr. Coun. He has, sir. 

Mr. Jenkins. And came within approximately 2 or 3 weeks of the 
time you came? 

Mr. Conn. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Jenkins. Upon whose recommendation was he retained by 
Senator McCarthy? 

Mr. Coun. That is a long story, sir, but for these purposes I would 
be glad to say that I was one of the people who did recommend him. 

Mr. Jenxrns. And upon your recommendation, and perhaps that 
of others, he was retained and worked with you, actively, on this com- 
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mittee, up until the time he was inducted into the Army; is that 
correct ¢ 

Mr. Conn. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Jenxins. Now, Mr. Cohn, you knew that Dave Schine was a 
prospective draftee in the Army, did you not ¢ 

Mr. Coun. At what point, sir? 

Mr. Jenkins. Well,s ppose I ask youaty hat point. When did you 
le rn é¢ 

Mr. Coun. Well, when he came with the committee sir, he was 
physically—he had been in the Army ‘Transport Service and he was 


iy i 
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currently physically disqualified for service in the Army. He was 
in LV-F’,so far as I know. 

Mr. Jenkins. When did you learn that there was a likelihood or 
even a possibility of Dave Schine being inducted into the Army ¢ 

Mr. Conn. I knew, sir, that steps were being taken to cause him 
to be reexamined physically. I believe in the early summer of 1954. 

Mr. Jenkins. Do you mean 1953 4% 

Mr. Conn. 1953, youare night. Lam Sorry. 

Mr. Jenkins. The ea ly summer. Do you mean June? 

Mr. Conn. Around that time, ves, sir. 

Mr. Jenkins. Well, Mr. Cohn, you knew in July, of course, you 
knew ever since June, that Dave Schine was likely to be drafted into 
the Army, did you not? 

Mr. Conn. Sir, the first step was the physical, the reexamination. 
If he were kept in the status in which he had been, of physical dis- 
qualification, he could not have been. It was after he passed the 
physical examination and it was found that the physical defect he had 
was remedied, from that point on 1 would say he certainly was 
eligible for call back into the Army. 

Mr. Jenkins. When did he pass his physical ? 

Mr. Coun. It was July, I believe. 

Mr. Jenkins. July? 

Mr. Coun. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Jenkins. The early part of July ? 

Mr. Conn. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Jenkins. When in July, specifically ? 

Mr. Conn. The early part. 

Mr. JENKINS. Sometime before the 8th day of July ? 

Mr. Conn. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Jenkins. Then from a period prior to the 8th day of July until 
he was actually inducted on November 3, you knew, Mr. Cohn, that 
Dave Schine would in all likelihood be inducted into the Army, did 
you not ¢ 

Mr. Conn. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Jenkins. Mr. Cohn, Senator McCarthy knew that, also? 

Mr. Coun. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Jenxins. The members of the staff knew it? It was common 
knowledge among the members of the staff; is that right ? 

Mr. Conn. It was certainly no secret. 

Mr. Jenkins. That is what we understand. 

Mr. Conn. That is right. 

Mr. Jenkins. Why, Mr. Cohn, did you not then, when you knew 
or realized, as did the Senator, that you were about to lose a member 
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of your statf—why did you not then take steps to replace this young 
man? 

Mr. Conn. Sir, it wasn’t a question of replacing him. It was a 
question of the work which he was doing and had previously been 
doing. 

Mr. Jenkins. I kniiow, but you knew certainly before the 8th of 
July that here was a young man who was going to leave you. Do you 
mean to say that after July 8 you gave committee work to this young 
man to do? 

Mr. Coun. Yes,sir. We used himas long as we could. 

Mr. Jenkins. Notwithstanding the fact that you knew- did you 
know about when he would be inducted ¢ 

Mr. Coun. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Jenkins. Did you know about what time ordinarily elapsed 
between the passing of a physical examination and the actual 
induction ¢ 

Mr. Coun. I think the time varies, sir. 

Mr. Jenkins. The time varies ¢ 

Mr. Conn. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Jenkins. And this time it was July, August, September, Oc- 
tober—4 months, wasn’t it ? 

Mr. Coun. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Jenxins. In spite of that fact, you continued to feed work to 
him from time to time; is that right, Mr. Cohn ? 

Mr. Coun. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Jenkins. Knowing that ultimately you would lose him? 

Mr. Coun. Yes, sir. 

Mr. JENKINS. Can you explain to this committee why this MeCarthy 
committee, carrying on this tremendously important work, as you say, 
of digging out Communists and subversives and all that sort of thing, 
had on its staff a young man whom you knew you would lose but to 
whom you say you continued to assign additional work? Mr. Cohn, 
why did you do that, if you have any explanation of it? 

Mr. Coun. Yes, sir. The reason is that the work assigned to him 
was additional work dealing with matters on which he had already 
begun to work and matters on which he had apie ial knowledge. 

Mr. Jenxins. What character of work had he been doing and had 
he done from, we will say, in January—that is about when he came; 
isn’t it ? 

Mr. Conn. I think it was February. 

Mr. Jenkins. All right. January or February. What charac- 
ter of work had Dave Schine been doing from the inception of his 
employment by Senator McCarthy up to July 8? 

Mr. Coun. I would say just about everything, sir. 

Mr. Jenkins. Well, Mr. Cohn, could you be a little more particu- 
Jar—— 

Mr. Coun. I could, sir. 

Mr. Jenkins. And tell us just what character of work he was doing? 

Mr. Coun. Yes, sir. 

Mr. JenKINS. We are going to get along better, you know, if we 
get answers. You are reputed to be, and I don’t deny it, one of the 
smartest lawyers in these parts. 

Mr. Conn. I deny it, sir. 

46620°—54—pt. 443 
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Mr. Jenxins. Well, all right. My question was: What character 
of work was Dave Schine doing from, we will say, early in February— 
assuming that is when he came to Senator McCarthy—up to July 84 

Mr. Conn. Very well, sit 

Dave Schine came with the committee as an unpaid consultant 
originally to work on an investigation of the information, the United 
States information program and the Voice of America, matters to 
which Dave had given a number of years’ study and writing before he 


did come with our committee. The type of work he did, to answer 
your — was this: He interviewed personally and on many oc- 
casions, in fact most occasions. alone. I would say hundreds of wit- 


nesses mania at the Voice of America and in various parts of the 
information program and having knowledge of the Voice of America 
and the information program. He checked out the facts obtained from 
these witnesses, obtained documentation, participated in the setting 
up of what were a large number of executive sessions and pub slic 
hearings held by this committee in connection with that investigation. 

Mr. Jenkins. May I interrupt you there? 

Mr. Coun. Surely. 

Mr. Jenkins. He interviewed hundreds of witnesses? 

Mr. Conn. He did. 

Mr. Jenkins. With respect to the Voice of America, we will say? 

Mr. Conn. He did, sir. 

Mr. Jenkins. All right, Mr. Cohn, of course he documented the 
names of those witnesses, I assume ? 

Mr. Conn. He documented the names of many of those witnesses, 
sir. 

Mr. Jenkins. Not all of them, you mean? 

Mr. Coun. I can’t say that he documented the names of all of 
them, sir. 

Mr. Jenxrns. You have files in your office here in this building; 
do you not ¢ 

Mr. Coun. We do, sit 

Mr. Jenkins. You have stenographers and secretaries at your 
disposal ? 

Mr. Conn. We do, sir. 

Mr. Jenkins. You keep a file on each individual investigation ? 

Mr. Coun. We do, sir. 

Mr. Jenkins. Of course, you had a file on Dave Schine’s work with 
respect to the Voice of America; didn’t you ? 

Mr. Conn. To a limited extent, sir. 

Mr. Jenkins. Were your files on other cases to a limited extent? 

Mr. Coun. Very probably, si 

Mr. Jenkins. Mr. Cohn, do you mean to tell us that Dave Schine 
in carrying on this work with respect to the Voice of America did not, 
after his conference or interview with each witness, make a memo- 
randum for the file ? 

Mr. Coun. No, sir. 

Mr. Jenkins. You say there were hundreds of such witnesses? 

Mr. Conn. Yes, sir. There were memorandums made, trial briefs 
we called them, of interviews of a great number of witnesses. There 
were a number of witnesses as to whom no such trial briefs or memo- 
randums were made, and I would be glad to tell you why. 
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Mr. Jenkins. Did you work with him in the interviewing of those 
hundreds of witnesses with respect to the Voice of America? 

Mr. Conn. On some occasions I did, sir. On some I did not. 

Mr. Jenkins. On those occasions when you worked with him, did 
you make a file? 

Mr. Conn. On some I did, and some I did not. Those in Wash- 
ington I did. Very frequently those interviewed in New York I did 
not. 

Mr. Jenkins. Why did you not make a file on those in New York 
and a memorandum or at least a synopsis of their testimony, their 
names, and their addresses ? 

Mr. Conn. Sir, because when we were in Washington we had a see- 
retarial staff available down here and we would dictate, after talking 
with the witness, a trial brief or memorandum. 

When we worked up in New York, we engaged an outside stenog- 
rapher to come in and do that same type work up in New York for us. 
That went on for a short period of time and when the bill was sub- 
mitted by the outside stenographer that bill was disallowed by the 
Senate Disbursing Office, which said we had no right to hire steno- 
graphic help in New York. 

From that point onward, I believe, we did not hire stenographic 
help in New York. We made some penciled notes, some penned notes, 
but we did not maintain this trial brief system as we did in the case 
of Washington witnesses. 

Mr. Jenkins. You shuttled back and forth between New York and 
Washington, didn’t you? 

Mr. Conn. We did. 

Mr. Jenkins. And you didn’t have a stenographer at your disposal 
at all times in New York City? 

Mr. Coun. We did not, sir. 

Mr. Jenkins. But when you didn’t have you made pencil notes, 
you say? 

Mr. Conn. On some occasions. 

Mr. Jenkins. Mr. Cohn, if you examined a witness with respect to 
subversion or subversive propaganda or the Voice of America or 
whatever you want to call it, do you mean to tell us, Mr. Cohn, that 
you didn’t then and there write down the name of that witness, his 
address, his telephone number? Is that what you are telling us? 

Mr. Conn. On all occasions we did not, sir. 

Mr. Jenkins. On all occasions. Well, can you explain why you 
would go to a witness—I am talking about material witnesses? 

Mr. Conn. Surely. 

Mr. Jenkins. Witnesses by whom you would expect to establish 
facts. I think if you interviewed a witness who knew nothing you 
didn’t care anything about him. Dave Schine’s knowledge of that 
witness wouldn’t be important to you, would it 

Mr. Coun. Not if he knew nothing on a particular point. 

Mr. Jenxtns. Very well. 

Mr. Conn. Just one qualification, sir. It might develop that a 
witness would say something which we were not interested in on that 
point. Something might later arise and we would think back that 
there were witnesses we had talked to who did have something to say 
on something we weren’t then interested in but which came up later, 
That happened. 
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Mr. Jenkins. What you are telling us is that you and Mr. Schine 
would go and interview these witnesses, ascertain the area of their 
knowledge, the extent of their knowledge, and would not at all times 
even make a notation, a memorandum of their names and their ad- 
dresses. Is that right, Mr. Cohn? 

Mr. Conn. Yes, it is. 

Mr. Jenkins. Can you give the committee any explanation of why 
you conducted your investigations in that manner? 

Mr. Conn. Yes, sir. The best explanation I can give to the com- 
mittee on that, as I think members of the committee know, is that we 
have a very limited staff. They worked hard. They know no hours. 
They work nights. ‘There were times they would not allow a stenogra- 
pher to work. They talk on occasions to dozens of witnesses in dif- 
ferent places on a day and on a night. ‘This small group of people 
down on that staff do a job, a wonderful job which is not done by 
people many times their number I think in a lot of other places. 
think that if there are some lapses in effici iency of our files or the setup 
is not what it might be in a large corporation or something like that, 
[ think the members of the — can understand the limitations 
under which we work, and if there is any blame to be attached for 
certain lack of efficiency on some saikaae: I am sure that blame is mine. 

Mr. Jenkins. Mr. Cohn, was that one reason why you wanted Dave 
Schine at your disposal after he was inducted in the Army, that is, 
to give you reports on his investigations with these witnesses ? 

Mr. Conn. Generally, yes,sir. Youareright. ‘The one important 
category was the fact that there had been witnesses to whom he had 
talked, concerning whom we needed information or more complete 
information than we had, and in going through files or in going into 
other matters, it became necessary, and Senator McCarthy found it 
necessary on a number of occasions, for us to communicate with Mr, 
Schine and get information from him or get clarification and advice 
from him on certain situations, 

Mr. Jenkins. Well, when you would get that information from 
Mr. Schine—— 

Mr. Coun. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Jenkins. Would that be documented information that he had 
yr just had he had lodged here in his brain, in his mind? 

Mr. Coun. A good deal of it, sir, was information which he had 

his mind. We would sometimes go down with lists of witnesses, 
I came across one the other day, and he would give us his recollection 
as to what those witnesses could or could not help us on, as best he 
remembered it. There were other occasions when there was not docu- 
mentation. 

Mr. Jenkins. When you realized prior to July 8 that this young 
man was going to leave you, why didn’t you then have him sit down 
with a stenographer, here in Washington, and document all of this 
nformation that was peculiarly within his own knowledge and about 
which nobody else knew ? 

Mr. Coun. We did take certain steps along those lines, sir. 

Mr. Jenkins. I know, Mr. Cohn. But why didn’t you do what I 
asked you there? Why didn’t you have Dave Schine sit down with a 
stenographer and say in effect, “Now, Dave, you are leaving us. You 
know facts that we want to know. Sit down here and dictate it, be- 
cause you are going.” 
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Why didn’t you do that, Mr. Cohn ? 

M.. Coun. We did not do that to a complete extent, sir, because it 
was impossible for us at that time to anticipate every single thing 
that might arise on a later occasion. We tried to anticipate some of 
the important things. We tried to cover them. We were successful 
in some cases. In others we were not successful. Our communications 
with Dave after he was in were about things which arose on the spot 
then and which needed clarification, where we needed some informa- 
tion from him. 

Mr. Jenkins. And you say that subsequent to July 8, when you 
knew you were going to lose him, you continued to give additional 
assignments of work to him? 

Mr. Coun. He continued to work for us, sir—I don’t believe he 
started any new matters, but he continued to work for us on matters 
or which he had been working up until the very time he went in, sir. 

Mr. Jenkins. Now, in the main he had been working on matters 
pertaining to the Voice of America, as we understand it? 

Mr. Coun. That was certainly one of the very important things he 
was doing. 

Mr. Jenkins. What other important thing was he doing, Mr. Cohn? 

Mr. Coun. He was working on preliminary investigations of the 
Army, of another of a certain Government intelligence agency, not 
the FBI. he was working on a preliminary investigation concerning 
possible delay in the development of the hydrogen bomb, possible 
Communist connections on the part of persons concerned with the 
development of the atomic bomb and the hydrogen bomb, he was 
working on Communist infiltration in the United Nations and 
UNESCO; he worked on the Government Printing Office investiga- 
tion. There are undoubtedly others, but those are ones which 
specifically occur to me right now, sir. 

Mr. Jenkins. How many men were on your staff? 

Mr. Coun. Very few, unfortunately. I believe, sir, we had about 
9 or 10 working there. That is subject to correction. I might be 1 
or 2 off. I might say this, Mr. Jenkins, the setup at the beginning, 
the first 6 months or so, was such that practically the only people 
working on certain things were Dave Schine and myself, with some 
occasional help from 1 or 2 other investigators. The rest of the sub- 
committee staff was working on investigations with which I had 
nothing to do, under the direction of Senator McCarthy. 

Mr. Jenkins. Now, Mr. Cohn, from July 8 to November 3 is a 
period of approxim: itely 4 months, isn’t it ? 

Mr. Conn. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Jenkins. And during that 4 months period, you and the Sena- 
tor from Wisconsin knew that this boy was leaving you? 

Mr. Conn. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Jenkins. And in spite of that fact, you are telling this com- 
mittee that you did not have him get his work current, get his reports 
in, complete his memoranda, so that you would have the benefit of all 
the knowledge that he had when the day came that he put on the uni- 
form of the United States Army ? 

Mr. Coun. My answer, Mr. Jenkins, sir, is that we took as many 
steps as we possibly could, consistent with our setup, to transfer work 

\ see that things with which he was involved would be carried out 
without him. 
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Mr. Jenkins. But you did not do what I just asked you, did you? 

Mr. COHN. We did not and could not have done a complete job. 
Wetried. If we did not succeed, I am sorry. 

Mr. Jenkins. And on the other hand, you continued to assign addi- 
tional work to this young man? 

Mr. Coun. When you say additional work, Mr. Jenkins, I don’t 
hink we assigned any work on any new investigations to Mr. Schine, 
from that point on. 

Mr. Jenkins. Mr. Cohn, since July 8, and before November 3, do 
vou have files made up as a result of reports given by Dave Schine? 

Mr. Conn. There are undoubtedly reports given by him, sir. 

Mr. Jenkins. Are they dated ? 

Mr. Conn. I don’t know, sir. JT haven't looked. I will be glad to 
and supply to you whatever we have. 

Mr. Jenkins. Where would they be? 

Mr. Conn. In the subcommittee oflice, I believe, sir. 

Mr. Jenkins. I believe I heard you testify vesterday on direct ex- 
amination, or perhaps it was Senator McCarthy's statement, that you 
in all probability had thousands of files there, is that right ? 

Mr. Coun. I am again going to say that I probably am guilty of 
inefficiency, sir, but I don’t believe I have ever personally gone through 
any of the filing cabinets. I think—I would say that there must be 
a thousand files, or something like that. 

Mr. Jenkins. Well, have you gone through the file on the Voice of 
America ? 

Mr. Conn. I have not for some time, sir. There is no file on the 
Voice of America as such, as far as I know, Mr. Jenkins. ‘There are 
probably upward of a hundred files dealing with the information pro- 
gram and the Voice of America investigation. Mr. Carr keeps the 
files as best he can, I think, according to an FBI technique, which I 
think is good. It 1s somewhat difficult to understand. But there are 

great number of files on the Voice of America, and the informa- 
tion program investigation. 

Mr. Jenkins. Mr. Colin, can you produce to us any reports, docu- 
mented, made by Dave Schine between July 8 and November 382 

Mr. Conn. I imagine so, sir. 

Mr. Jenkins. How is that? 

Mr. Conn. I am sure if we went through the files we could. 

Mr. Jenkins. You are sure that you can? 

Mr. Cohn, will you do so? 

Mr. Conn. I will be glad to, sir. 

Mr. Jenkins. Can you, Mr. Cohn, produce to this committee any 
documents prepared by Dave Schine during his 8 weeks training at 
Fort Dix? 

Mr. Coun. I can, 

Mr. Jenkins. Youcan? 

Mr. Conn. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Jenkins. What were those reports on? 

Mr. Conn. The principal thing, sir, was the 3 interim reports of 
this subeommittee on the 3—on the investigation being conducted on 
the information agency and the Voice of America. Specifically, the 
3 interim reports, are, No. 1, on I believe the engineering facilities 
of the Voice of America, subtitled “Baker East and Baker West”; 
No. 2, the United States Information Centers; and No, 3, the Infor- 
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mation Agency proper, with the Voice of America as a subdivision, 
plus sections relating to those interim reports which appear in the 
annual report of the subcommittee. 

Substantial part of those reports were prepared by Dave Schine 
while he was in the Army. 

And to further answer your question, sir, 1 imagine some of his 
notes are around and some other things along those lines. 

Mr. Jenkins. So the principal reason that you wanted conferences 
with Mr. Schine after he was drafted in the Army was to assist 
you in preparing the reports that you spoke of? 

Mr. Coun. Sir, I don’t know if it was the most important infor- 
mation we got. 

Mr. Jenkins. What was the most important, Mr. Cohn? 

Mr. Conn. There might be a difference of opinion on the staff 
about that. Some of the boys feel that the most important matters 
discussed with him were interviews which he had conducted concern- 
ing Fort Monmouth and the radar installations and information which 
he had about that. 

Mr. Jenkins. Were those interviews documented? 

Mr. Conn. Pardon me, sir? 

Mr. y aristige Were those interviews reduced to writing? 

Mr. Conn. I don’t know whether they were or not. I know that 
information was obtained from him, and I know that certain action 
was taken on the basis of that information. 

Mr. Jenkins. Who interviewed him? 

Mr. Conn. On that? 

Mr. Jenxrns. Yes. 

Mr. Conn. I talked to him about that. Senator McCarthy talked 
tohim. Jim Juliana talked to him. I believe Frank Carr probably 
talked to him. 

Mr. JENKINS. Sometimes you talked to him on the post at Fort Dix? 

Mr. Conn. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Jenkins. Sometimes you talked to him elsewhere? 

Mr. Conn. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Jenkins. While he was at Fort Dix, Mr. Cohn, did he do any 
investigative work for the committee? 

Mr. Conn. Investigative ? 

Mr. Jenkins. Yes. 

Mr. Coun. The only investigative work he would have done, sir, 
is I think that after training, certain weekend periods after training, 
I think it is probable that he did interview a number of witnesses. 

Mr. Jenkins. Do you know with respect to what subject? 

Mr. Conn. I can at this moment, sir, recall one dealing with com- 
munism in defense plants. I think that he talked with some witnesses 
he had been handling on the Voice of America and information pro- 
gram investigation. 

Mr. Jenkins. Did he make written memoranda of those interviews? 

Mr. Conn. I am inclined to think that he did, sir. In fact, on the 
Voice of America, I know he caused a witness to whom he talked to 
draw up a written report, with certain statements and recommenda- 
tions. I believe he had that written report sent to me with a copy 
tohim. I noticed that the other day. 

Mr. Jenxins. Mr. Cohn, we will get back to the work done by Mr. 
Schine while he was at Fort Dix a little later. 
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You, being a lawyer, of course understand the importance of the 


indepe ndence of the three oreat branche s of the Government, do you 
not ¢ 

Mr. Coun. I do, sir. 

Mr. Jenkins. You understand the reason why there is a check and 
balanee, and that one should be and must be entirely independent of 
the othe ¢ 

Mr. Coun. I think I ean agree with you to a certain extent, sir. 
I am sure you don’t want my views on the separation of powers doc- 
trine. I believe that there of necessity has to be a certain amount of 
overlapping and working together. I don’t believe that complete 
1! depr ndence of the 3 bi inches sho ld mean defiance of l branch 
by another branch. 

’Mr. Jenkins. You of course are with the legislative branch. 

Mr. Conn. Yes, sir. 

Mr. JENKINS. Secretary Stevens is with the executive branch. 

Mr. Conn. Yes, sir. 

Mr. JENKINS. You knew this boy was about to become a member 
of the \rmy. 

Mr. Coun. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Jenkins. You knew it prior to July 8. 

Mr. Coun. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Jenkins. I will ask you, Mr. Cohn, whether or not you knew 
that Senator McCarthy first talked to General Reber on July 8? 

Mr. Coun. I don’t know the exact date, but General Reber said it 
was July 8, and I am sure that is it. 

Mr. Jenkins. You heard General Reber testify that Senator 
MeCarthy on that date asked him for a direct commissiou. 

Mr. Conn. I don’t know if the testimony was that the Senator 
asked him for it. I think it was, sir, if I am correct. that he wanted 
to know if Dave was qualified for a commission in the Army, and what 
he should do or could do to eet it. yes, SIP. 

Mr. Jenkins. I will read you what General Reber said. We are 
talking about the Sth day of July now, and General Reber was a 
general in the Army, «s you know, and the man contacted by Senator 
Me( rarthy. He was assigned as a sort of liaison oflicer between the 
Army and the Senate. You knew that? 

Mr. Coun. I knew, sir, that it developed that General Reber’s job 
was the processing ot applications just such as this. yes, sir. 

Mr. Jenkins. I will read you what General Reber said on page 24: 

At that time Senator MeCarthy informed me that he was very much interested 
in obtaining a direct Reserve commission for his consultant, Mr. G. David Schine. 

Mr. Cohn, you heard General Reber testify to that, didn’t you? 

Mr. Coun. I did. 

Mr. Jenkins. You knew that Senator McCarthy did that, didn’t 
you ¢ 

Mr. Coun. The conversation I heard, sir, was Senator McCarthy 
asking General Reber whether Dave Schine would qualif: for a com- 
mission, and if he would, how Dave would go about applying for it. 

Mr. Jenkins. I point out further to you the testimony of General 
Reber: 

The Senator pointed out, as I recall it, that he felt that Mr. Schine, because 
of his background of investigative experience with the committee, was fully 
qualified for a commission, 
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Mr. Cohn, you were there on that oc¢ asion, weren't vou? 

Mr. Coun. Yes, sir. ; 

Mr. Jenxins. Further: 

At about that time, as I recall it, a few minutes after I initiated my conversa- 
tion with the Senator, Mr. Cohn came into the room. 

That is correct, isn’t it ? 

Mr. Conn. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Jenkins. And it says further 

Mr. Cohn also emphasized— 

Phat is true, isn't it, Mr. Cohn? 

Mr. Coun. Emphasized what, sir? 

Mr. Jenkins. He says: 

That is, that this boy was qualified by reason of his investigative experience 
for a commission in the Army. 

Mr. Coun. Tam sure I could have said that. 

Mr. Jenkins. You emphasized that ? 

Mr. Coun. There is nothing wrong with that, as far as I know. 

Mr. Jenkins. I understand that. If that is just an isolated event 
and nothing else 

Mr. Coun. I didn’t mean there was nothing wrong with the act. I 
mean I have no disagreement with that testimony. 

Mr. Jenxins. At that time a United States Senator and you, as his 
chief counsel, were talking to General Reber about a commission for 
your friend, close companion, and a member of the McCarthy inves- 
tigating staff. That is correct, isn’t it ? 

Mr. Cowen. It is correct to this extent, sir: We were talking to the 
man on Capitol Hill charged with the duty of processing applications 
such as this ig Se working on Capitol Hill, about an application 
that might be filed by someone who was working on Capitol Hill. 
Yes, sir. 

Mr. Jenkins. I see. You wanted this friend of yours and you 
wanted this member of the McCarthy staff to receive a direct com- 
mission instead of entering the Army as a raw private, didn’t you! 

Mr. Coun. I thought he was entitled to a commission, sir. 

Mr. Jenxrys. I know, but answer my question. 

Mr. Conn. Oh, yes, I thought he was entitled to a commission. I 
still do. 

Mr. Jenkins. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Cohn, I will ask you if it isn’t a fact that from that time, that 
is, July 8, until the last day of July, a period of about 22 or 23 days, 
if you didn’t call General Reber practically every day with respect to 
this commission for G. David Schine ? 

Mr. Coun. No, sir. 

Mr. Jenkins. How many times did you call him? 

Mr. Conn. I have no idea how many times, sir. I can give you a 
general idea. 

Mr. Je. kins. Allright, will you please do so? 

Mr. Conn. As General Reber testified, I believe, when he was leav- 
ing Senator McCarthy’s office, the Senator told me in General Reber’s 
presence to follow the matter up with General Reber. I did that. I 
don’t know how many times I spoke to General Reber. I would say 
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it might have been 3 times, 4 times, something like that. I do know, 
sir, that I would place a call to General Reber and it cual usually 
be 2 or 3 days before I would get to talk to him. He apparently spent 
most of his time up on Capitol Hill going in and out of the offices of 
the various Senators and the various committees, and he was a busy 
man and it was no easy job to get him on the telephone. I don’t think 
I talke : with him every day. I think that is a gross exaggeration. 

Mr. Jenkins. Mr. Cohn, I will ask you if you didn’t emph: isize with 
(rener: “a Reber the necessity for speed in getting this boy a commission, 
knowing that once he was drafted it would then be too late to get a 
commission ? 

Mr. Coun. I think that is a fair statement. 

Mr. Jenkins. You think that is a fair statement ? 

Mr. Coun. Yes, sir. 

Mr. JENKINS. How many times would you say, Mr. Cohn, that you 
called this general in the Army about this one boy from July 8 to 
July 31% 

Mr. Conn. I would think the follow-up calls after the conversa- 
tion when General Reber was going to look into it might have been 
3 or 4 or 5, something like that, sir, over the period of a month. 

Mr. Jenkins. Over a period of some 3 weeks ? 

Mr. Coun. Whatever it is, sir; 3 weeks, 

Mr. Jenkins. Do you deny that you called him practically every 
day, Mr. Cohn? 

Mr. Coun. Every day, sir. 

Mr. Jenkins. Yes. 

Mr. Coun. I certainly deny that I spoke with him every day. 
About calling him every day, I might have told Frances or whoever 
was in the oflice to place a call to General Reber. If the call were 
placed to General Reber, and General Reber were not there, as a 
normal practice our secretary would place the call again that after- 
noon, probably place it again the next morning. I suppose that would 
go on until I got General Reber on the phone and talked with him. 

As far as my having taiked on the phone with General Reber every 
day. I don’t think I did, sir. Iam sure I didn’t. 

Mr. Jenkins. Mr. Cohn, you know who General Reber is? You 
know his character, you know his reputation; don’t you? He is 
one of the outstanding generals in the Army? 

Mr. Conn. I know who he is. I have no reason to doubt that. 

Mr. Jenkins. I want to read you from his testimony on page 38 
of the record. First my question: 

How many telephone calls would you estimate you received, General? 

General Reser. I could only make an estimate, Mr. Jenkins, because, of course, 
I did not keep a record of those telephone calls, but I would say that at times I 
received 2 and 8 telephone calls a day, and there were other days, of course, on 
which I received either 1 or no telephone calls. But I received consistently 
throughout that period possibly an average of two telephone calls. 

Mr. Cohn, is that true or is it not ? 

Mr. Coun. It is a little difficult for me to understand, sir, exactly. 

Mr. Jenkins. He says that on occasions you called him 2 or 8 
times a day about a commission for Dave Schine. Did you? 

Mr. Conn. Two or three times a day ? 

Mr. Jenxtns. That is just as I read, as I recall it. He said, “But 
I would say at times I received 2 and 3 telephone calls a day.” 
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Now, did you or not, Mr. Cohn? 

Mr. Conn. I don’t believe 1 spoke with General Reber 2 or 3 times 
on any day, sIr. 

Mr. Jenkins. Well, are you in a position to definitely deny it or 
aflirm it ¢ 

Mr. Coun. I am in a position to give you the general picture, and 
there is no argument with me about that at all. 

Mr. Jenkins. Would you say you called him 2 or 3 times a day on 
some days? 

Mr. Conn. I would say I don’t think 1 did. 

Mr. Jenkins. You say you don’t think you did? 

Mr. Coun. No, sit 

Mr. JEN«Kins. Would you be positive about it? 

Mr. Coun. 1] can be almost pe itive about it. sir. I don’t think the 
total number of times L talked to General Reber w: ve than 4 or 5 

Mr. Jennins. It could have been more ? 

Mr. Coun, It could have been more. 

Mr. Jenkins. You talked to him on July 8? 

Mr. Conn, That was in person, sir. 

Mr. Jenkins. I understand. And if you talked to him 4 or 5 or 
more times, then that would be 5 or 6 times that you talked to this 
general about Dave Schine during the month of July, wasn’t it? 

Mr. Conn. I think that is about the best estimate I could make, sir. 

Mr. JENKINS. ; will ask you, Mr. Cohn, whether or not after you 
had exhausted every effort within your power to get a commission 
through Gener: il Rebe ‘r, vou then went to Gen. Walter Bedell Smith ? 

Mr. Coun, It wasn’t a question of exhausting every effort within 


our power to get it from General Reber, sir. The general on the 
first occasion when Senator McCarthy asked him if one with Dave 
Schine’s experience would be qualified for a commission, General Reber 


unhesitatingly said he was sure that he would be. His Army trans- 
port service, with the work he had done with the committee, his 
business experience and other things, he was sure that he would be. 
The Senator asked me to follow it up. I did, and I called the general 
and he seemed gradually to retreat from what he had originally said, 
until it got to a point around the end of July when he made it clear 
that there had been a change and that Schine would not get a commis- 
sion. It was after that, I believe, sir, that I talked with General 
Smith. 

Mr. Jenkins. You went to the State Department ? 

Mr. Conn. I did. 

Mr. Jenxins. And talked to Gen. Walter Bedell Smith about a 
commission for Dave Schine, did't you? 

Mr. Conn. I did, sir. 

Mr. Jenkins. How many times did you talk to General Smith about 

Mr. Cohn? 

Mr. Coun. Once. I believe, and I will be glad to tell you why I 
talked to Mr. Smith. 

Mr. is nkiNs. I will ask you whether or not you told General Smith 
this: “He,” talking about Mr. Roy Cohn, “said that the Army authori- 
ties had not been cooperating, that General Reber had promised to 
arrange for a commission for Mr. Schine and had not done so.” 


Did you tell General Smith that, Mr. Cohn? 
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Mr. Conn. What I reeall telling General Smith is this, sir, and I 
think you might find it to be just about the same thing. I told General 
Smith that General Reber had originally, based on the merits and 
the qualifications of Schine, said that there could be no doubt but that 
he was entitled to a commission, that afterward he retreated from that 
original statement, that Senator McCarthy had heard from somebody 
in the Pentagon, although General Reber himself was a fine man, that 
there might be some hard feelings by the general against Mr. Schine 
resulting from an unpleasant experience which Mr. Schine and I 
had had with a man who we did not then know, but who turned out 
to be General Reber’s brother. That brother worked for the State 
Department. At that point, I spoke to General Smith and asked him 
if he could find out whether or not, in view of General Reber’s origi- 
nal statement, that Schine was clearly qualified, and in view of the 
change, and in view of the fact it turned out we had had this un- 
pleasant incident with a man, with General Reber’s brother, whether 
the application had been given a fair shake. That was the substance 
of my conversation with General Smith on that point. 

Mr. Jenkins. I want to read you now an excerpt from General 
Smith’s testimony, and ask you whether it is true or whether it isn’t 
true. 

Mr. Conn. Sure. 

Mr. Jenkins. Quoting on page 147 of the record: 

I asked Mr. Cohn why he came to me, as I was no longer in active military 
service. He replied that the Army authorities had not been cooperating, that 
General Reber had promised to arrange for a commission for Mr, Schine and 


had not done so, that I knew all the senior officers in the Pentagon and would 


know who to talk to. 

Is that true or not, Mr. Cohn? 

Mr. Coun. I would differ with that to this extent, sir. The circum- 
stances, as I recall it, and this is a difference in detail and a matter of 
memory, I have a high respect for General Smith. The way it hap- 
pened was this: First of all, I knew General Smith and I knew that 
General Smith knew Dave Schine and his family, and knew about him 
and about his qualifications. I was talking to General Smith. General 
Smith called the office, I believe, about something or other. I men- 
tioned this situation to him, He said, “Drop over tomorrow morning,” 
or whatever it was. I went over and I told him about the situation. 
The reasons for my talking to General Smith, which of course I don’t 
expect him to have read my mind, were that he knew me, and he knew 
Schine, and he certainly knew the people over in the Army and would 
be in a good position to find out whether the application had been 
treated on its merits. 

Mr. Jenxins. But didn’t you tell him when he said, “Well, why do 
you come to me, I am not in the Army ¢” didn’t you say, “Why, General 
Smith, you know everybody in the Pentagon, know all the senior 
oflicers there, and you would know who to talk to.” 

Mr. Conn. I certainly might have, sir. 

Mr. Jenkins. You don’t deny saying that, Mr. Cohn? 

Mr. Coun. No, I don’t deny it. 

Mr. Jenkins. Now, Mr. Cohn, did you tell General Reber when 
you talked to him on the 8th day of July that you were just talking to 
him as Roy M. Cohn, an individual, or did you disassociate yourself 
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in any way from your official position as the representative of a United 
States Senator? 

You didn’t, did you? 

Mr. Conn. To tell him that I was disassociating myself? No. 

Mr. Jenkins. You didn’t tell him that you were just there as an 
individual? You were there as a representative of a United States 
Senator, werent you, Mr. Cohn? 

Mr. Coun. No, sir. He came to Senator McCarthy’s office. Gen- 
eral Reber, sir—I think perhaps this may be an important point here. 
General Reber’s job is the processing of applications just like this for 
people on Capitol Hill. 1 don’t think any of us knew General Reber 
or had ever heard of him. We asked who the man was who did 
handle these applications. That turned out to be General Reber. He 
stopped over to Senator MeCarthy ’s office, as I suppose every day in 
the week he or his successor stops in the offices of the other Senators 
in the building, and was talking to Senator McCarthy about this. I 
think I came in at the tail end of the conversation. I did not say, “| 
am hereby disassociating myself from”—— 

Mr. Jenkins. In other words, General Reber was talking to a 
United States Senator ¢ 

Mr. Coun. Oh, yes. 

Mr. Jenkins. As such. 

Mr. Coun. Surely. 

Mr. Jenkins. The chairman of the McCarthy investigating com 
mittee. 

Mr. Coun. Surely. 

Mr. Jenkins. And was talking to his chief counsel as such. 

Mr. Conn. Surely. 

Mr. Jenxins. That is the capacity, Mr. Cohn, in which you went to 
see Walter Bedell Smith, too; isn’t it ? 

Mr. Conn. That is a little more difficult to say, sir. I knew Gen- 
eral Smith personally. I did not know General a personally. 

Mr. Jenkins. When you went to him, you didn’t say, “Now, General 
Reber, forget the fact that I am chief counsel for the MM ‘Carthy inves- 
tigating committee,” did you? 

Mr. Coun. I didn’t tell him to forget it or to remember it, sit 

Mr. Jenkins. Did he think, “Here is the duly accredited representa- 
tive of a United States Senator asking me, a member of the State 
Department, to use my influence with the Pentagon to get a commis- 
sion for Dave Schine”? 

Mr. Coun. Lam sorry. I thought you were talking about General 
Reber. 

Mr. Jenkins. Iam talking about Gen. Walter Bedell Smith. 

Mr. Conn. I am sorry, sir. 

I had a very long talk with General Smith, not only about this 
but about a lot of other personal and other things, and a very 
pleasant talk. I have a very high respect for him. I talked to him 
as I always do, I hope, as though I am talking to a man for whom 
Ihave a good deal of respect. 

Mr. Jenkins. Mr. Cohn, you went back to see General Smith on the 
following day; did you not ? 

Mr. Coun. No, sir. I saw General Smith only once. I talked with 
him only once to ask him to see whether this application had been 
treated on the merits. 
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Mr. Jenxins. Did you not talk to him on the telephone at a later 
date / 

Mr. Conn. No. As TI recall it, I talked to him one day, and I started 
telling him the story over the telephone, and he said, “Come around 
tomorrow morning,” or something like that, and I dropped around to 
his oflice the next morning and I talked to him. I belie I talked 
to him on the phone once, at which the appointment in his office was 
arranged. I saw him once in his office. I believe that that was that. 

Mr. JENK! es That is the first, last, and only time you ever talked 
to General Bedell Smith about a commission or any dispensations for 
Dave Schine? Is that what you are saying? 

Mr. Coun. I believe it is, sir, That is his recollection, according 

his statement here, and that is mine. I don’t recall any other 
conversation. 

Mr. Jenkins. Mr. Cohn, I believe that there was a breakfast held 
on September 16 in the Schine apartment in New York City, was 
there? 

Mr. Conn. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Jenkins. Who attended that breakfast? 

Mr. Conn. Senator McCarthy, Secretary Stevens, myself, Dave 
Schine. Secretary Stevens asked to meet Dave Schine’s mother. 
Ile did not know her. And she came in to meet Secretary Stevens 
and stayed a few minutes and talked with him. 

Mr. Jenkins. Where was that meeting held? 

Mr. Conn. He had seen her picture in the living room, or some- 
thing, and asked to meet her. 

Mr. Jenkins. Where was that meeting held, Mr. Cohn? 

Mr. Conn. That meeting was held—it was a breakfast at the apart- 
ment of Mr. and Mrs. Schine. 

Mr. Jenkins. That is Dave’s father and mother? 

Mr. Conn, Dave's father and mother. 

Mr. Jenkins. Is = at at the Waldorf Towers in New York C ity ¢ 

Mr. Coun. Yes, si 

Mr. Jenxins. H: id you spent the night there? 

Mr. Conn. Had I spent the night there? 

Mr. Jenkins. Yes. 

Mr. Conn. No, sir. 

Mr. Jenkins. You were there for breakfast. 

Mr. Conn. I spent the night at my own home. 

Mr. Jenkins. Mr. Cohn, you and this boy, Dave Schine, as a matter 
of fact, now, were almost constant companions, as good, warm per- 
sonal friends are, weren’t you? That is the truth about it? 

Mr. Conn. I am pleased to say, sir, the truth is that we were and are 
good friends. He 1s one of my many good friends. I hope you will 
not ask me to scale which one is a better friend. I have a lot of good 
friends, and I like them and I respect them all. 

Mr. Jenkins. I will ask you whether or not, Mr. Cohn, on that 
occasion, September 16, in the Schine apartment, Senator McCarthy 
asked the Secretary of the Army for the second time—no, for the 
first time to the Secretary—being the Senator’s second request, and 
the first to the Secretary, for a commission for G. David Schine? 

Mr. Conn. He did not. 

Mr. Jenkins. He did not? 

Mr. Coun. He did not. 
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Mr. Jenkins. Mr. Cohn, I want to read you what the Secretary says 
about it, page 209: 

Secretary STEvENS. Yes, my recollection is that Senator McCarthy on this 
Perhaps I had better read bai k one question. 

My reco! ion is that Senator McCarthy on this occasion asked me for a 
commission for David Schine. Since I was familiar with the fact that the 
application for a commission for David Schine had been turned down some weeks 
previously, I moved away from that subject as rapidly as I could. 

Question : 


Did you know at that time that a previous application on the part of Schine 
for a commission had been denied by the Army? 

Secretary STEVENS. Yes, I did. 

Question: 

Did you know on information that overtures had been made to various people, 
including General Reber, General Smith, and perhaps others, by members of the 
McCarthy Committee for a commission for G. David Schine? 

Answer: 


I knew about the cases referring to General Reber and General Smith, 
yes, sir. 

We are talking about this breakfast on September 16 in New York 
City, and you heard what the Secre tary said about that, Mr. Cohn ¢ 

Mr. Conn. I heard everything he said about that, sir. 

Mr. Jenkins. You heard him testify and you have read his tes- 
timony ¢ 

Mr. Coun. I heard him. 

Mr. Jenkins. Do you say that on that occasion Senator McCarthy 
did not request of the secretary a commission for Schine? 

Mr. Coun. I do, sir. 

Mr. Jenkins. What was said on that occasion ¢ 

Mr. Conn. And I might say, sir, if I might 7 that answer 
or amplify it, Mr. Stevens’ further testimony said, I believe, and I 
hope Mr. Welch will correct me if I am wrong, that he was very hazy 
about the whole thing, was not sure whether anything was said about 
a commission on that ge soo and left the thing very much up in the 
air. I think I can help, because I do have a clear recollection, and I] 
know that on that occasion and on no other occasion in my presence 
did Senator McCarthy ask Mr. Stevens for a direct commission for 
David Schine. 

Mr. Jenkins. Was David Schine there that morning ? 

Mr. Conn. He was. 

Mr. Jenkins. Mr. Cohn, was there any discussion whatever on that 
occasion- 

Mr. Coun. There was. 

Mr. Jenkins. By either you or Senator McCarthy with respect to 
any special dispensation or assignment for David Schine? 

Mr. Coun. There was not any discussion concerning any special 
favor or dispensation for Dav id Schine. 

Mr. Jenkins. You heard the Secretary say that at least on one 
occasion the Senator from Wisconsin asked him for a commission for 
Dave Schine. You heard that, didn’t you, Mr. Cohn? 

Mr. Conn. I did. 

Mr. Jenkins. I am inclined to agree with you that he said he was 
not definitely sure that it was on September 16 in New York City. 
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Mr. Conn. He said he was hazy about the September 16—— 

Mr. Jenxins. Mr. Cohn, did you at any time ever hear—— 

Mr. Coun. Excuse me. The answer to that is no, sir, I have the 
record, page 212, on this incident. [Reading :] 

Mr. Jenkins. IS your mind clear on that, or is it hazy? 

Secretary STEVENS. It is not clear 

Mr. Jenkins. You say your mind is clear on it ? 

Mr. Coun. My mind is not hazy on that occasion sir; no. 

Mr. Jennins. If the Secretary gives it as his best recollection that 
such a thing did occur on Septenibe r 16, you say the secretary is In 
error ¢ 

Mr. Coun. [say he has made an error, sir. 

Mr. Jenkins. Did you talk, Mr. Cohn, to Secretary Stevens on 
October 2? 

Mr. Coun, I did, sir. 

Mr. Jenkins. In New York City? 

Mr. Cony. Idid,sir. Lam sorry. Did you say New York City ¢ 

fr. Jenkins. Did you taik to the Secretary anywhere then ? 

Mr. Conn. Yes. It was in Washington in Mr. Stevens’ office. I 
am Sorry, sir. 

Iv. Jenkins. I will ask you whether or not Mr. Frank Carr was 
present on that occasion. 

Mr. Conn. He was present throughout. 

Mr. Jenkins. 1 will ask you, Mr. Cohn, whether or not on October 
2 you, in the presence of Mr. Carr, asked the Secretary of the Army 
fora special assignment for G. David Sehine. 

Mr. Coun. 1 did not. 

Mr. Jenkins. You did not? 

Mr. Coun. No, sir. 

Mr. Jenkins. Now I want to read you what the Secretary of the 
\rmy swore about that, Mr. Cohn. We are talking about the second 
day of October 1955. Reading : | 

Mr Cohn told me about the forthcoming investigation at Monmouth. He said 
that General Lawton, the commanding genera: at the Fort Monmouth installa 
tion, had taken some action which made it difficult for the staff of Senator 
McCarthy's committee to get the information they wanted by talking with people 
they wanted to talk to at Fort Monmouth, and he said it was impairing their 
ability to do the job. IT said well, I wanted to cooperate with the committee to 
the very limit of my ability and in their presence then and there I called Gen- 
eral Lawton on the telephone, 





Mr. Jenkins. What did you say to General Lawton then and there 
in the presence of Mr. Colin and Mr. Carr? 

Mr, Jenkins. What did you say to General Lawton then and there in the 
presence of Mr, Cohn and Mr, Carr? 

Answer: 

I told General Lawton I wanted full cooperation by him and the members of 
his staff, that he was to make available those people at his installation that the 
properly accredited representatives of Senator McCarthy's committee wanted 
to interview. 

You heard the Secretary testify to that? 

Mr. Coun. I heard that testimony, sir. 

Mr. Jenkins. Mr. Cohn, did that occur? 

Mr. Conn. That occurred, sir, with this qualification: As I testi- 
fied yesterday on direct examination, Mr. Jenkins, we took up with 
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Mr. Stevens, the fact that General Lawton did not know whether 
he could make personnel at his post available for interview by the 
subcommittee staff and asked that we obtain clearance for him to make 
that possible from the Pentagon. 

Mr. Carr and I brought that up with Mr. Stevens, who said he 
would call General Lawton and say that from his standpoint, from 
Mr. Stevens’ standpoint, he would ¢ ncourage General Lawton to give 


us complete cooperation, 


Mr. Stevens pla ed the telephone ll in om presence. 3 ar in 
mind, sir, L could hear only what M1 stevens said and not what 
General Lawton replied. Mr. Stevens told General Lawton to give 


us complete cor pel ition, to m ike ae e to us any personnel out 
at Fort Monmouth we wanted to interview. We had explained to 
Mr. Stevens that this was a universal policy of all Government agen- 
cies and that certainly the Army would want to follow it. 

He told that to General Lawton, co mplete cooperation, “Let them 
interview anyone they want at your post. 

‘Then the rewasa long silence on Mr. steve ns’e nd o f the phone while 
General Lawton was apparently saying something, which 1 assumed 
to be his interpretation of Mr, Stevens’ direction. When General 
Lawton was finished talking, Mr. Stevens said, “No, no, I didn’t mean 
that. Don’t give them that,” something like that. Mr. Carr and I 
looked at each other, much as to say that is where it was taken away. 

That is what I reeall of that conversation. I don’t know what 
General Lawton asked Secretary Stevens if he could show us and 
what Secretary Stevens referred to when he said “No, not that, I 
didn’t mean that, don’t show them that.” Whatever those words 
were, 

Mr. Jenkins. Mr. Cohn, I want to read you further from the Secre- 
tary ’s testimony with respect to this October 2 meeting: 


Secretary SteveNs. Mr. Cohn brought up the matter of G. David Schine and 
wanted to know if he couldn't be assigned to New York City. 

That is the occasion when the Secretary called General Lawton, 
isn’t it ¢ 

Mr. Conn. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Jenxins. And told him to cooperate ? 

Mr. Conn. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Jenkins. And the Secretary says here positively and under 
oath that on that occasion, and in the presence of Mr. Frank Carr, 
vou brought up, and on October 2, approximately 1 month before 
this boy was inducted into the Army, you brought up the subject of 
David Schine and wanted to know if he couldn’t be assigned to New 
York City. Did you, Mr. Cohn? 

Mr. Coun. Sir, I can’t answer that until you go back and let me 
tell you about the first, or prior conversations which I had with Mr. 
Stevens on the subject of Dave Schine 

Mr. JENKINS. Do you mean back on the same date, October 22? 

Mr. Coun. No, sir. Conversations which were held on September 16, 
and two specific ones, September 16 and September 21. 

Mr. Jenxins. The September 16 meeting being in the Schine 
apartment ¢ 

Mr. Coun. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Jenkins. Do I understand that you talked to the Secretary 
about David Schine on that occasion ? 
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Mr. Conn. That is true, sil 

Mr. Jenxins. Mr. Cohn, just answer the question which I have 
asked you now and then you are certainly entitled to go back and 
explain it. My question now is, Did you on October 2, in the presence 

Frank Carr, say to the Secret ury of the Army in substance that 
vou wanted Dave Schine assigned to New York City, or wanted to 
know if it was | ossible to get him assigned to Ne “WwW York ? 

Mr. Coun. No, sir, that was not the discussion that was held on that 
qay, 


Mr. Jenxins. Well, Iam reading you his testimony again: 


Mr. Cohn brought up the matter of G. David Schine and wanted to know if 
he couldn’t be assigned to Net > York City. 

Mr. Conn. Schine was Mai ed. That is not what was said 
the course of the discussion. 


Mr. Jenxins. But he was discussed. And I read further: 
Mr. Jenkins. Why did he say he wanted him assigned to New York City? 


Secretary Srevens. Well, he said there was a lot of committee work that had 
to be attended to, and he was sure there were various assignments around 
New York City that the Army could assign David Schine to, 

Did vou say that, Mr. Cohn? 

Mr. Coun. No, sir; that was not the substance of that conversation. 

Senator McCartny. Could I interrupt, Mr. Jenkins? Might I 
suggest that you have Mr. Cohn tell just exactly what conversation 
there was with regard to the assignment to the New York area? 

Mr. Jenkins. Mr. Cohn, you are entitled to explain. You say that 
was not the substance of the conversation ? 

Mr. Coun. No, sir, Mr. Jenkins, anything you want, I will give 
vou the answers. 

Mr. Jenkins. What was the substance of the conversation ? 

Mr. Coun. The substance of the conversation on that day, as I recall 
it, was this: Mr. Stevens stated that Schine was going to take basic 
training, like everybody else, that right after basic training Mr. Stevens 
had planned out an assignment for Schine whereby Schine was going 

to be in attendance as an observer at various intelligence schools of the 
Army for the purpose of reviewing text books and other matters and 
report directly to Mr. Stevens on that subject. This discussion followed 
a talk with Mr. Stevens on that occasion in which Mr, Stevens told us 
that he had been greatly disturbed by the General Partridge testimony 
over the use of Communist, pro-Communist literature and C ommunist 
indoctrination literature by Army intelligence, and in the schools. 
Mr. Stevens also told us that a day or two before October 2, he had, 
he, Mr. Stevens, had had a long talk with a major, whose name he 
had gotten from us, I believe, teaching at an Army inte!ligence school. 
I believe out at Holabird, Md. ‘That from the outline the major gave 
him as to the type of literature they were using, from the Partridge 
situation and other reports which he had gotten, he, the Secretary, 
was very much disturbed about the whole situation and that he was 
looking forward to using Schine to his great advantage in going over 
these text materials, and going to the schools, and reporting to Mr. 
Stevens. 

I believe, sir, and I have no clear recollection but it is perfectly 
possible or probable, that I asked Mr. Stevens at the point if, during 
the basic training, wherever that was, some arrangement could be made 
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for staff members to contact Mr. Schine in case of an emergency or in 
case there was something which we might need from him. That, to 
the best of my recollection, is the substance of what occurred on that 
occasion. And there were some prior discussions with Mr. Stevens 
about the Schine assignment which we have not covered. If you want 
to, I will. If you don’t—— 

Mr. Jenkins. On October 2, you did suggest to him that there might 
be occasions when you would want to consult with Mr. Schine about 
committee work ? 

Mr. Coun. That is perfectly possible, sir, and I do not deny it. 

Mr. Jenkins. So, Mr. Cohn, that makes some 8 or 10 times, up to 
that time, October 2, that you had talked to somebody in the Pentagon 
about David Schine being made available to you, doesn’t it? Or about 
a commission for him? 

Mr. Coun. About a commission or about being made available—— 

Mr. JenkKINS. Five or six times with General Rebe1 

Mr. Conn. Surely. 

Mr. Jenxins, At least once with General Smith. 

Mr. Conn. Sure. More than that, sir, I think there were discussions 
with Mr. Stevens on September 16. 

Mr. Jenxrns. About Schine? 

Mr. Coun. Yes, sir. And on September 21. 

Mr. Jenkins. Did you want to explain the September 16 discussion ? 

Mr. Conn. Whatever you say, sir. 

Mr. Jenkins. Very well. But up to October 2, now, you had had 
some 8 or 10 discussions with either the Secretary on Mr. Adams about 
Schine; had you not? 

Mr. Coun. I don’t believe I had ever talked with Mr. Adams. 

Mr. Jenkins. Up to that time? 

Mr. Coun. No,sir. I believe I met Mr. Adams very briefly on Sep- 
tember 28. I did not discuss Schine with him and he did not discuss 
Schine with me. 

Senator McCarrny. Mr. Jenkins, I very much dislike interrupting 
you, you do such an excellent job of cross-examination, but I do think 
in view of the fact that so much has been made of the Schine situation 
that the witness should be asked to tell about the other two meetings 
in which Schine was discussed. I notice he was not asked to give the 
information on those two meetings. 

Mr. Jenkins. Mr. Chairman, the Senator will have ample oppor- 
tunity to examine and cross-examine this witness. I am trying to get 
along. I know the committee wants to get along. 

Mr. Cohn, you heard the Secret: ary or Mr. Adams or both say that 
the McCarthy committee, Senator McC arthy, and you or both, indi- 
cated to them, as early as October 13, that you were ready to discon- 
tinue your Fort Monmouth investigation and turn it back to the Army. 
Do you recall that testimony ? 

Mr. Coun. I do, sir. 

Mr. Jenkins. 1 will ask you whether or not it isn’t a fact that at 
that time, that is, on October 13, something was said to the Secretary 
about our readiness to turn it over to him, together with your informa- 
tion that was available, and let the army proceed with it? Did that 
occur ¢ 
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Mr. Coun. No, sir. What occurred was this: The Secretary or 
somebodyv—I remember the term “Is the investigation going to go on 
forever?” And Senator Me ‘arthy said: 


No, it will not go on forever. There wil! be a time when we will step out and 


turn it over and you will have it all to yourselves. When that time comes will 
depend in a great measure on the job of housecleaning which you people do. 

I remember the Senator went into quite a detailed discussion about 
the Government Printing Office investigation, and told how that 


farted out, could have taken much longer than it did, but was short- 

ened by the complete, 100 percent, not lip-service, but actual coopera- 
tion which we received from Mr. Blattenberger, the head of the Gov- 
ernment Printing Office. 

Mr. Jenkins. So you say that when the Secretary of the Army 
testified here under oath that an indication or a statement was given 
to him on October 15 that roe were coing to turn it back over to him, 
that he is incorrect about that 

Mr. Coun. I would say, he is incorrect in the time element. 
There was certainly no doubt that it was made clear to him that the 
investigation was not poms to go on forever. | do say, sir, that he 
mistaken in entertaining tl e hope, on that occasion, that the bowing 
out of this subeommittee loans Communist infiltration at Monmouth 
or in the Army was an imminent matter, and I think, sir, that the 
newspaper clippings which I put into evidence yesterday, plus the 
Senator’s refusal to issue that press release saying he was going to 
turn it back, on October 19, could have left no doubt in Mr. Stevens’ 
mind that the Senator was not going to turn it back at that point. 

Mr. Jenkins. Mr. Cohn, wasn’t it as a result of statements made 
by you and/or Senator McCarthy to the Secretary and Mr. Adams 
on October 13 and 14 that Mr. Adams prepared this proposed press 
release on the 19th day of October ? 

Mr. Coun. I don’t know why he prepared it, sir. I do know that 
nothing was said to him on the 13th of October, particularly, sir, 
when you take into account the two events on the 14th of October 
namely the stripping of the files and the Senator’s dis spleasure which 
was conveyed to Mr. Adams on that, and General Lawton’s testimony, 
that it was only when we came in that they started doing something, 
which made it pretty clear that if we went out they would stop doing 
anything, the Senator discussed those matters with Mr. Adams, and 
I am sure, sir, that on October 19, Mr. Adams, while he was welcome 
to try, could have had no sound reason for believing that the Senator 
was about to bow out of these investigations. 

Mr. Jenxrns. Now, you made a trip to Monmouth on the 20th day 
of October, Mr. ¢ ao did you not? 

Mr. Conn. Yes, si 

Mr. JENKINS. That has been rather fully described here and you 
have heard that testimony, haven’t you? 

Me. Coun. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Jenkins. Mr. Cohn, when you were denied admissivn to a sen- 
sitive laboratory, you became highly incensed. Now, that is the truth 
about it, isn’t it? 

Mr. Coun. That is the truth, sir. 

Mr. Jenxrys. And on that occasion, you said, “This is a declaration 
of war,” didn’t you? 
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Mr. Coun. I don’t recall the exact words I used, si I don’t re- 
call saying that. I can give you the substance of w a it "3 appened and 
the substance of what I — if you care to have me do it. 

Mr. Jenxins. Let’s just pinpoint is, Mr. Cohn, because the Secre- 
tary of the Army was Beit — 

Mr. Coun. Yes: he was there. 

Mr. Jenkins. And you say he was wanting you to discontinue your 
investigation of Fort Monmouth and of the An Ly. 

Mr. Conn. Yes. 

Mr. Jenkins. That is right? 

Mr. Conn. Sure. 

Mr. JENKINS. — Mr. Adams was there ? 

Mr. Coun. Yes. S] 

Mr. Jenkins. ( seamed BeLieu was there, the Secretary’s aide? 

Mr. Conn. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Jenkins. Lieutenant Corr was there? 

Mr. Coun. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Jenkins. Many others were there, some 20 or 25 people, in- 

cluding a United States Senator and a Congressman ? 

Mr. Conn. Yes, sir: there was a whole train of cars. 

Mr. Jenkins. And Senator Dirksen had his representative { ef 

Mr. Coun. Yes, sir. 

Mr. JENKINS. Senator Potter had his representative there? 

Mr. Conn. Both Senator Dirksen and Senator Potter were ably 
represented there. 

Mr. Jenkins. Many high-ranking officials, both of the Army and 
of civilian life. That is right, isn’t it, Mr. Cohn ? 

Mr. Coun. It is right, sir. 

Mr. Jenkins. You were there, you might say, almost in the robes of 
a United States Senator, being chief counsel. 

Mr. Conn. Nothing would entitle me to that high designation, sir, 
and I don’t think, if I may say so, it is an accurate description. 

Mr. Jenkins. I am reading to you from page 3554 the testimony of 
this young man BeLieu, quoting Roy M. Cohn: 


This isit. This is war with the Army. 


Did you say that, Mr. Cohn? 

Mr. Coun. Sir, I have no recollection of the words I used, and spe- 
cifically to answer you, I do not remember using those words. 

Further, Mr. Jenkins—— 

Mr. Jenkins. You don’t deny it? 

Mr. Conn. Well, I come pretty close to denying it, sir, because I 
talked to Mr. Rainville and Mr. Jones, who were with me throughout 
that day, and they tell me they were angry as I was, and a lot of things 
were said. They don’t recall those particular words being said. 

I will make no argument with you that I was angry, and if you want, 
I can give you the substance of what happened and what I do recall 
saying. 

Mr. Jenkins. You were highly incensed, weren't you? 

Mr. Coun. I was, sir. 

Mr. Jenkins. And threats are usually made by people when they 
are angry, aren’t they? ‘That is the time when threats are made, 

Mr. Coun, Certainly one of the times. 
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Mr. Jenkins. Certainly one of the times, and that is usually when 
a threat of violence is made. 

Mr. Coun. Surely. 

Mr. Jenkins. That is right, isn’t it? 

Mr. Conn. Sure. 

Mr. Jenkins. For all you know, in that fit of anger, you say here 
now under oath that as far as you know you neither admit nor deny 
that you said, “This is war with the Army” ¢ 

Mr. Coun. Sir, 1 vo a little further than that. I remember the 
substance of some of the things I said. I do not remember using those 
words and saying that. I have heard or heard read into the record 
here versions of what I did say, by three Army witnesses, each one of 
whom had a different version of what I said. I have talked with Mr. 
Rainville and Mr. Jones, and they say I did not say those words. All 
I can do is tell you 1 was angry, give you the substance of some of the 
things which I did say, and tell you what happened on that occasion. 
I cannot tell you, sir, the exact words which I used, and I don't believe 
anybody else can tell you the exact words which I used, 

Mr. Jenkins. You heard Colonel BeLieu testify ¢ 

Mr. Coun. I did; yes, sir. 

Mr. Jenkins. I read further from his testimony, Mr. Cohn, the 

ne page of the transcript, quoting you, quoting Mr. Cohn: 

1 don’t understand way you let Communists work in here and you won't let 
me in 
Did vou say that? 

Mr. Conn. That sounds a lot more like Roy Cohn than the previous 
one. 

Mr. Jenkins. That declaration of war, you mean, doesn’t sound like 
Roy Cohn when he is mad ¢ 

Mr. Coun. No, sir. What I say when I am mad is to say they let 
Communists in here and don't let us in. 

Mr. Jenkins. Quoting further, let’s see if this sounds like you: 

I have been cleared for classified information. 

Mr. Coun. That sounds like me, and that was the fact. 

Mr. Jenkins. Had you been cleared for classified information, Mr. 
Cohn? 

Mr. Conn. Not only that, sir, but I had a specific secret clearance 
from the Defense Department. 

Mr. Jenxins. “I have access to FBI files when I want them.” Did 
you say that? 

Mr. Conn. Colonel BeLieu is a little bit mistaken in the terminol- 
ogy, sir, and I would like—— 

Mr. Jenkins. What, then, was the terminology about the FBI files? 

Mr. Coun. I don’t recall the exact statement. I can tell you this, 
Mr. Jenkins: I did not say that I currently had access to FBI files or 
that I could see them whenever I wanted to. 

Mr. Jenkins. Neither did Colonel BeLieu say that, Mr.Cohn. Here 


are his words 





Mr. Coun. What did he say? 

Mr. Jenkins. “I have access to FBI files when I want them.” Did 
you say that? 

Mr. Coun. I did not say “I have access to FBI files when I want 
them.” 
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Mr. Jenkins. Then I ask you what you did say about the FBI 
files. 

Mr. Conn. All right. This is important to me, and I hope I may 
be permitted on this 1 minute to explain. 

Mr. Jenkins. Any time I cut you off, I don’t mean to do it. 

Mr. Conn. You do not cut me off. 

Mr. Jenkins. Very well. You call me down. What did you say 
about the FBI files ¢ 

Mr. Conn. I have no right or reason to call you down, sir. I want 
to answer every question. On this particular point it is important. 

I did not say and I could not have said that “I have access to FBI 
files,” because, sir, since I have come with this committee, I have not 
had access to FBI files, and I have never seen an FBI file. I would 
like to make that very clear under oath, to end any statement by any- 
body that I, while with this committee, have seen FBI files or have 
had them. That is not true. 

Before I came with the subcommittee, sir, I was with the Depart- 
ment of Justice for a number of years, dealing with prosecutions of 
Communists and subversives and spies. I did have access to FBI files. 
I did use FBI files extensively, 

Were it not for FBI files, we could not have obtained a single con- 
viction. 

If I referred to FBI files on that occasion, I would have said, “I 
had access to FBI files,’ or “I have had access to FBI files,” and 
Colonel! BeLieu by being wrong about two letters in one word 7 months 
later might create an unfortunate impression. 

Mr. Jenkins. Mr. Cohn, did you on that occasion then say, do we 
understand your version to be this, that you put it in the past tense 
and said, “J have had access to FBI files” 2 

Mr. Conn. I say, sir, it is possible that I said, “I had aecess to FBI 
files.” I say it is impossible that I said, “I have access to FBI files,” 
because that would not have been a true statement. 

Mr. Jenkins. I read you further, quoting you: 

You are doing this just to embarrass me. We will investigate the heck out 
of you. 

Did you say ’ th: at, Mr. Cohn? 

Mr. Conn. I don’t recall those words. sir. 

Mr. Jenkins. You don’t deny it; do you? 

Mr. Conn. Sir, again I can come pretty close to denying that that is 
the type thing I said, because I talked to Bob Jones and Harold Rain- 
ville, who were with me throughout, and they say I did not say those 
things 

Mr. Jenxins. Did they claim to have heard all you said, Mr. Cohn? 

Mr. Coun. They say, sir—and it is my recollection, too—that they 
were with me throughout. I was not the only one excluded. They 
were excluded along with me. 

Mr. Jenkins. They were angry, too? 

Mr. Coun. They were angry, too; yes, sir. 

Mr. Jenkins. Now the question is, you heard this young man Be- 
Lieu testify ? 

Mr. Coun. I did, sir. 

Mr. Jenkins. You know nothing against his character? 

Mr. Conn. I not only know nothing—I am sure there is nothing and 
I am sure he was doing, sir-—— 
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Mr. Jenkins. He was in the war and had a lot of battle stars on 
him. 

Mr. Coun. I admire him highly and I am sure he was doing his very 
best to give his recollection of the exact words that were uttered 7 
months ago. I believe some of them are probably right. I hlhore 
some of them are probably a little bit Ww rong. I have ho quarrel with 
him about the substance of what happened or the fact that I was angry 
or the fact that in spite of the point that they got us up there and 
wasted a day for us, they wouldn't let us in the pl: ice which we were 
supposed to see, and I undoubtedly said that they let Communists in 
and kept us out, and I can tell vou why I know I said that, sir. 

Mr. Jenxins. Mr. Cohn, in short and in truth, there on that oceasion 
in the presence of high-ranking officers of the Army, including the 
highest ranking one, the Chief, the Secretary, and in the presence of 
high-ranking civilians you declared war on the Army; didn’t you! 

Mr. Coun. No, sir 

Mr. Jenkins. You did not ¢ 

Mr. Coun. No; I did not. 

Mr. Jenkins. Didn't you say, “This is war; this is it”? 

Mr. Coun. I don’t remember saying that. 

Mr. Jenkins. You don’t remember saying that? 

Mr. Conn. No. 

Mr. Jenxrns. If these high type men whom you have described, 
including the Secretary of the Army, Mr. Adams as civilians, and 
this colonel and this captain or others, lieutenants, there say that 
Roy M. Cohn said, “This is it, this is war, we will investigate the 
heck out of the Army,” or “investigate the Army from now on out,” 
you don't deny it, do you ¢ 

Mr. Coun. Yes, sir. You see, the Secretary, as I heard his testi- 
mony, did not say that I said any of those things. Various other 
witnesses say that I said different things, used different words, dif- 
ferent terminology, different phrases, different thoughts, different 
ideas. I talked to Mr. Rainville and Mr. Jones to see if they could 
remember exactly what was said. They can’t remember ex xactly what 
was said, but what it appears we can all agree on is that I was angry, 
as they were, because we had been invited up there to do some work 
that might be useful to us, we had the door slammed in our face 
for what seemed to be no good reason and we had wasted a day. ; 
undoubtedly, when the door was slammed in our face, said I wa 
angry and made statements to the effect that they let ‘uma 
in and they keep us out, and I do know I did make that particular 
statement because I remember repeating it in a very humorous vein 
at the luncheon whicn followed later on. 

Mr. Jenkins. Mr. Cohn, isn’t it the truth that further on that oc- 
casion in this fit of anger you demanded that some ‘body get an auto- 
mobile and take you away from there and take you to New York? 

Mr. Conn. No, sir. I made no demands for an automobile. 

Mr. Jenxins. Did you make a request or a suggestion ? 

Mr. Coun. No. What I said was this, sir: I said. “What is the 
oint of us hanging around here? We are just wasting our time. 
hey invite us up here and then shut the door and we are standing 
out on the grass. I might as well be back in Washington or New 
York doing sole wor i? 
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If that is interpreted as a request for an automobile to make possible 
the thought which t had expressed —— 

Mr. Jenkins. Mr. Cohn, did you ever, whatever you said on that 
occasion to the Secretary of the Army, Mr. Adams, anybody else—did 
you ever at any time that day or at a later date apologize to the 
Secretary of the Army for what you said ¢ 

Mr. CoHN. ] never said anvthing In a fit of anger to Secretary 
Stevens on that or any other occasion, sir. 1 am sure if an apology 
were called for 1 would have tendered one. I never said anything 
— ry concerning any of these other people mentioned on that 
da It was a very simple i incident which was one of a few incidents 
J aol be glad to tell you about which occurred on that day which 
added up to the fact that the whole trip was a little bit ridiculous 
and we were wasting a lot of time and we were angry and would 
like to get back some place and do some work. 

Mr. Jenkins. But whatever was said, and I don’t know what the 
committee is going to find out what was said on that occasion, you 
say you were angry 4 

Mr. Coun. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Jenkins. And do I understand you to say you don’t remember 
all you said 4 

Mr. Conn. I don’t have the remotest idea of all I said. 

Mr. Jenkins. You don’t have the remotest idea of what you said? 

Mr. Coun. No, sir. 

Mr. Jenkins. Now, for whatever it might have been, Mr. Cohn, 
did you at that time or any subsequent time, ever offer apology to 
this high-ranking man, the highest ranking man in the United States 
Ar my, Secretary Stevens, did you ever do it or not ¢ 

Mr. Coun. No. Andif I might explain that answer—— 

Mr. Jenkins. You may. The answer is “No,” and now you can 
give any explanation you desire. 

Mr. Coun. Thank you, sir. I don’t think there was any oceasion 
for it. I had said nothing. I had not displayed my anger, so to 
speak, in front of Mr. Stevens in any way. I had said nothing to 
him on that occasion or any other occasion which would cause me 
to apologize to him, sir. I regarded Mr. Stevens as a fine, gentle- 
manly, courteous person. 

Mr. Jenkins. Do you still so regard him, Mr. Colin, as a fine, gen- 
tlemanly, courteous person? Doyoustill so regard him? 

Mr. Conn. If we go back to the day prior to these hearings, sir 

Senator McCarruy. Do you want to take the fifth amendment on 
that ¢ 

Mr. Conn. No, sir. I would say this, I regard Mr. Stevens as a 
gentlemanly person, and as a courteous person, yes, sir. I never in 
my contacts or discussions with him—he always tre: ated me very po- 
litely, very fine, and I can say nothing more than that. There were 
no heated discussions or any other kind of neni incidents on 
any occasion when I was together with Mr. Stevens, sir. 

Mr. Jenkins. Did you ever tell the Secretary that you didn’t mean 
what you said, that you were in a fit of anger when you said it? 

Mr. Conn. Well, I don’t know how you interpret it. 

Mr. Jenkins. You may answer that yes or no, Mr. Cohn. Did you 
or not ¢ 
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Mr. Conn. Let me tell you what happened. 

Mr. Jenxins. I know. I want you to answer it. Did you ever tell 
him, “Mr. Secretary, I was mad, I was angry, I was incensed” ¢ 

Mr. Coun. I led all of those present to believe a little while later 
that the incident was completely forgotten about, by trying to make 
what might have been a poor joke about it, and if I might tell you 
that. sir 

Mr. Jennins. You are entitled to explain. 

Mr. Coun. The first thing, I might say this, Mr. Jenkins, to ex- 
plain it fully, the first thing that hap pened when we got out there 
on this trip, where we hoped to get a little work done, was we get 
up to one building and this was not the second building, this was 
the first one, and there was a great deal made about a big secrecy 
thing, and we were seeing something that nobody ever looked at 
before in the history of mankind and all of that. One of the offli- 
cers, I don’t remember who it was, came up to me and whispered to 
me, “This is really a big deal, they are really showing you something. 
They had a party of the Russian military mission which came through 
and they showed them exactly the same thing.” 

[ passed that along to Senator McCarthy and Senator McCarthy 
asked out loud in front of everybody and said, “This is very interest- 
ing, but how secret is it? Isn’t it a fact that a Russian military mis- 
sion was shown this same stuff ?” 

There was a little discussion back and forth between some of the 
Army people there, and I believe it finally developed that a couple 
of years before, or sometime prior to that, a Russian, a Soviet, military 
mission had been cleared by the State Department and sent up to 
Fort Monmouth for a visit, and had been taken through that area and 
shown these things. We next went on to the second building where 
Mr. Rainville, Mr. Jones, and I were told we could not come in be- 
cause —I was told I couldn't come in because I didn’t have clearance. 
I said I did have clearance and they said, “Well, you can’t come in 
anyway because we don’t know that you have clearance.” 

I couldn't do much more than tell them that I had clearance, Mr. 
Jenkins. They kept us out and the three of us were—we thought it 
was a pretty ridiculous thing, to get us all the way up there if they 
weren't going to let us in, they could have made up their minds on 
that before they called us up there. We then went to lunch, Mr. 
Jenkins, and during the lunch, I was sitting at one end of the table 
and Mr. Stevens was at the head of the table with Senator McCarthy. 
A discussion came up about Aaron Coleman. Mr. Stevens, Senator 
McCarthy, and Senator Smith of New Jersey, and a couple of others 
were discussing the Coleman case, and all of a sudden, a colonel, a 
full colonel, I believe, I don’t remember whether it was a full colonel, 
a “chicken” colonel, all of a sudden jumped up and held up his hand 
wna ordered Mr. Stevens to be quiet. That surprised everybody. 
Everybody looked at the colonel who just told the Secretary to keep 
quiet. And Mr. Stevens looked at ‘he colonel. The colonel said, “Mr. 
Stevens, you are discussing a case which is confidential and you have 
no author ity to discuss that case.” 

Mr. Adams then whipped out a little black book which he had in 
his pocket and took the name of the colonel and made some comment 
that the colonel would not be in that vicinity for a very long period of 
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time. I understand he has not been. The whole thing. sir, that whole 
day, was filled with a bunch of ridiculous incident At the end of it, 
Mr. Stevens got up and delivered a little talk, a very fine talk, in which 
he covered a number of events about the investigation and the situa- 
cion at Monniouth and morale, and said that he certainly hoped that 


Roy Cohn and Harold Rainville and Bob Jones and whoever else 
might have been the object of th exclus on, would wi derst ind that 
the decision was made as best he could make it. and SO « ind so forth. 


It was a very fine, very gracious speech. Then we went around the 
table and everybody at the table got up and said something. When 
it came around to me, I got up and as I recall, 1 expressed my pleasure 
to everyone present for their courtesy, and everything else, and tried 
to make some generally pleasant remarks, and said as far as the inci- 
dent to which Mr. Stevens referred, that was all forgotten about on 
our part, and that the only hope Mr. Rainville, Mr. Jones, and I had 
was that by the time the investigation was over, people who worked 
for the United States Senate would be able to get in the laboratory, 
and that the Communists would not be able to get into the laboratory. 

That concluded that. Icame across a little newspaper account which 
reported that incident in a somewhat humorous vein 2 or 3 days later. 
That is the way I recall the thing, Mr. Jenkins. 

Senator Munpr. Before adjourning, the Chair would like to an- 
nounce that the senior ranking Democratic member, Senator MeClel- 
lan, is necessarily absent this morning, and this afternoon. 

We will now recess for the purpose of the special session and will 
meet promptly at 2 o’clock this afternoon. 

(Whereupon, the committee recessed at 12:13 p. m. to reconvene at 
2 p.m. the same day.) 
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